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Where’s  the  Sense? 


You  know  until  now  I  really 
didn’t  understand  what  all 
the  fuss  was  over  circula¬ 
tion  numbers. 

I  mean,  how  controversial  could 
the  subject  be?  In  the  old  days,  you 
counted  the  number  of  newspapers 
you  printed,  subtracted  the  leftovers 
after  distributing  or  selling  them  at 
the  newsstand,  and  you  more  or  less 
had  your  circulation  numbers. 

Not  anymore. 

Ever  since  digital  readership  came 
into  play,  producing  accurate  and 
true  circulation  figures  has  become 
something  of  an  exercise  in  quantum 
theorj'.  It’s  all  open  to  interpretation. 
\Vliat  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media 
has  been  tasked  to  do  twice  a  year- 
come  up  with  a  fair  and  equal  com¬ 
parison  of  newspaper  circulations— is 
a  cruel  and  almost  impossible  job  to 
get  right  to  everyone’s  satisfaction. 

Given  the  way  news  is  distributed 
and  consumed  these  days,  it’s  become 
an  increasingly  difficult  challenge 
to  make  those  heretofore  apples- 
to-apples  comparisons.  The  digital 
numbers  throwTi  into  the  stew  was 
one  thing,  but  then  AAM  decided  to 
toss  in  “branded”  editions,  as  well.  The 
result  is  now  a  circulation  report  that 
borders  on  the  nonsensical. 

For  example,  AAM  reported  in 
its  May  1  Snapshot  report  that  as  of 
March  31  the  (San  Jose,  Calif.)  Mer- 
cury  News  had  a  Tuesday-Friday  print 
circulation  of  110,039.  Tliat  would  put 
the  fine  MediaNews  Group  newspa¬ 
per  somewhere  around  50th  in  the 
countiy  if  measured  by  weekday  print 
circulation  alone.  However,  when  add¬ 
ing  some  363,852  “branded”  editions 
in  both  print  and  digital,  the  Mercuiy 
A^er£)s’ total  average  circulation  swells 
to  581,582,  placing  the  paper  sixth  in 
AAM’s  U.S.  overall  circulation  size. 
J'hat  puts  it  on  that  category’s  Top  10 


list  ahead  of  the  New  York  Post,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Chicago  D'ibune 
and  Newsday,  all  of  which  have  two 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  print 
circulation  as  the  Mercury  News. 

That  doesn’t  make  sense  to  me. 

By  the  same  token,  USA  Today  has 
a  total  daily  average  circulation  of  3.3 
million.  The  print  edition  count  makes 
up  1.2  million,  or  about  36  percent  of 
that  total.  USA  Today  doesn’t  charge 
for  access  to  its  website  or  mobile  ap¬ 
plications  and  began  including  digital 
readers  in  its  circulation  numbers 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  giving  the 
paper’s  overall  total  a  huge  gain. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  a 
total  average  circulation  of  2.3  mil¬ 
lion.  The  print  edition  made  up  1.4 
million,  or  59  percent  of  the  total. 
The  New  York  Times’ ioidX  circulation 
was  2.2  million  with  print  circula¬ 
tion  of  680,905,  or  32  percent  of  the 
total.  Of  course,  both  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  New  York  Times  have 
paywalls  that  limit  nonsubscribers’ 
access  to  their  digital  editions.  And 
the  AAM’s  new  rules  allow  newspa¬ 
pers  to  include  their  digital  editions, 
tablet  or  smartphone  apps,  PDF  rep¬ 
licas  and  e-reader  editions  in  their 
total  circulation. 

So  which  one  of  the  Big  Three  is 
really  the  biggest? 

There’s  more  to  this  nonsense.  The 
AAM’s  report  this  year  included  610 
U.S.  newspapers,  wdth  almost  half 
of  them  reporting  a  Monday-Friday 
average  (others  report  Thursday-Sat- 
urday  or  Thursday-Sunday,  still  others 
report  Tuesday-Friday  and  so  on  as 
the  AAM  last  year  stopped  requiring 
daily  new'spapers  vvdth  circulations  of 
more  than  50,000  to  provide  five-day- 
average  figures). 

It’s  fuzzy  math,  all  right.  And,  I  sup¬ 
pose  as  long  as  we  don’t  take  it  all  too 
seriously,  it’s  just  that:  all  right.— FZ 
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Certified  Audit 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 


of  Circulations 


AAM  and  CAC:  Joining  Forces  to  Buiid  the  Most 
Connprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Data 


Together,  the  Alliance  for  Audited 
Media  and  the  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  address  the  needs  of 
the  media  industry  by  serving  as  a 
source  of  reliable  media  data. 

Here’s  how: 


Data  Integration 

AAM  and  CAC  are  working  on  a  multiphase 
project  to  incorporate  CAC  into  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center,  AAM’s  database  that’s 
accessed  by  thousands  of  media  buyers. 


M  Wt  '  .  M«diitntclQt*tve  Center 


Welcome  to  Certified 
Audit  of  Circulations 


Miore  Resources 

CAC  recently  relaunched  its  website  with 
enhanced  navigation,  new  resources  and 
more  information. 


(>,reater  Visibility  A 

When  CAC  data  is  fully  integrated  in  2014, 
the  Media  Intelligence  Center  will  house 
independently  verified  data  for  nearly  2,000 
daily  and  weekly  papers  that  are  members  of 
AAM  or  CAC. 


Established  Credibility 

AAM  is  celebrating  its  centennial  in  2014. 

For  100  years,  the  organization  has  provided 
credible,transparent  data  that  has  helped 
newspapers  and  advertisers  communicate. 


Learn  more  at  auditedmedia.com  and  certifiedaudit.com. 
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Smart  move 

Small  newspapers,  both  weekly  and 
daily,  in  the  Emerald  Triangle  in 
Northern  California  have  long  covered 
marijuana  issues  from  a  variety  of 
angles  (“Q.&A:  Denver  Post  News 
Director  Kewn  Dale,”  Februarj'  2014). 
Rarely  have  any  of  us  been  able  to 
devote  a  single  editor  or  reporter  to 
the  issue;  our  staffs  simply  aren’t  large 
enough.  Kudos  to  the  Denver  Post  for 
recognizing  the  need  and  taking  the 
step. 

WAYNE  AGNER 
THE  TRINITY  JOURNAL 

Failing  core  requirement 

Mencher  is  correct  and  thus  Smith 
is  about  the  “smartest  person  in  the 
room,”  which  can  only  happen  because 
of  that  curiosity  (Critical  Thinking, 
“...Ai'e  Journalism  Schools  Prop¬ 
erly  Educating  and  Preparing  Young 
.Journalists  for  Today’s  Newsroom?”, 
March  2014).  I  have  been  teaching 
journalism  at  universities  for  about  19 
of  the  last  21  years,  and  I  rarely  have 
had  a  student  who  v^dll  ever  be  the 
smartest  person  in  any  room.  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  programs,  even  the 
ones  that  are  competitive  to  get  into 
because  of  enrollment  caps,  have  such 
low  admissions  standards  and  low 
graduation  standards  that  they  aren’t 
even  coming  close  to  the  standard.  In 
other  words,  you  can’t  be  graduating 
the  smallest  person  in  the  room  if  you 
admit  and  keep  passing  nearly  anyone 
and  ever)'one. 

DANES.  CLAUSSEN 

Submitted  on  cditorandpublisher.com 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TOKi'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 

Shoppers  vs.  readers 

For  decades,  we  thrived  because  of 
strong  marketplaces.  Auto,  real  estate, 
reemitment,  ma,ior  account  ROP  and 
preprints  (“10  Newspapers  That  Do 
it  Right,”  March  2014).  People  came 
to  shop  and  read.  Just  by  its  design 
and  nature,  classified  content  wasn’t 
successful  because  some  came  to  read 
about  spoils  and  saw  a  job  they  were 
interested  in.  Interruptive  advertis¬ 
ing  still  works,  but  we  need  new 
marketplaces  to  thrive  again.  A  veiy 
high  percentage  of  digital  revenue  is 
from  sites  where  people  are  looking  to 
buy  something  specific.  A  vety  small 
amount  comes  from  sites  whose  main 
hook  is  content. 

JIM  HART 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Using  the  c-word  and 
more  ‘meh’ 

“Partnership”  effoils  like  in  Ottawa  are 
always  fraught  Tvith  potential  issues 
(“10  Newspapers  That  Do  it  Right,” 
March  2014).  Wliat  if  the  chamber  of 
commerce  there  starts  spending  funds 
unwsely?  Does  it  no  longer  become 
a  news  stoiy?  If  the  Quad-City  Times 
is  really  that  worried  about  Groupon, 
when  more  and  more  merchants  have 
more  and  more  disdain  for  it,  doesn’t 
that  say  something?  And  two  of  the 
top  10  are  reljdng  more  and  more  on 
special  sections.  Hmmm,  why  not  just 
ditch  a  slow  news  day,  like  a  Tuesday 
if  you’re  a  seven-day  daily,  and  make 
that  “special  section  day?” 

SOCRATIC  GADFLY 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 


Good  forward  thinking 

Precision  circulation  and  marketing  is 
a  really  under-discussed  topic  (“Ignit¬ 
ing  the  Base:  Reimagining  Circula¬ 
tion,”  March  2014).  We’ve  had  some 
great  convei'sations  with  circulation 
managers  who  are  really  approach¬ 
ing  he  challenge  with  news  ideas  and 
leveraging  new'  technologies  (http:// 
onepagerapp.com/ht38). 

KERRY  G.  OSLUND 

Submitted  on  cditorandpublishcr.com 

Reimagining? 

Too  little,  too  late  (“Igniting  the  Base: 
Reimagining  Circulation,”  March 
2014).  Most  publishers  could  have 
cared  less  about  the  internet  and 
digital  20  years  ago.  Heck,  even  10 
years  ago.  I  predict  that  in  five  years 
or  less  most  daily  new'spapers  will  he 
(published)  three  days  or  less  (per 
w'eek).  Circulation  is  dropping  so  fast, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  circulation 
managers  or  even  a  new's  staff.  And 
most  people  today  don’t  want  to  read 
long  stories  on  line,  anyhow'.  They  just 
w'ant  to  read  snippets  and  move  on. 
The  older  readers  (baby  boomers)  are 
dying  off  and  the  younger  generation 
could  care  less.  Bye,  bye  newspapers. 
DAN 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Perseverance 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  with  me 
about  the  editor  of  the  NSB  Ohsei-ver 
(“25  Under  35,”  April  2014).  Tiffany 
(Evers)  is  an  amazing,  young  lady  and 
has  ceitainly  made  a  difference  in  our 
community. 

THOMAS  D.  ALCORN 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com. 
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>  Look  Ahead 


Get  Inside  News 

News  app  curates  stories,  follows  Twitter  model 


By  Nu  Yang 

Launched  in  January, 

Inside  is  the  news  app  for  the 
reader  on  the  go.  Built 
specifically  for  smartphones, 
Inside  curates  news  from  around  the 
web  and  summarizes  stories  in  300 
characters  or  less.  Related  images  and 
a  link  to  the  original  source  are  also 
attached  to  the  storj'.  According  to 
Inside  founder  and  chief  executive 
officer  Jason  Calacanis,  the  goal  is  to 
increase  readers’  knowledge  while 
being  simple  to  use. 

Calacanis  said  as  news  organiza¬ 
tions  rely  on  click-bait  headlines  and 
focus  on  page  views  and  time  spent, 
Inside  is  more  concerned  about  giv¬ 
ing  people  as  much  information  as 
possible  in  only  a  few  words.  “We’re 


^  Jason  Calacanis 


respecting  our  audience  and  their 
time,”  he  said. 

Readers  can  create  their  own  news 
feed  and  follow  topics  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  similar  to  following  a  pei'son 
on  '^Twitter.  When  Inside  launched,  it 
originally  saw  itself  as  the  “Pandora  of 
news,”  allowing  readers  to  vote  up  and 
down  on  stories. 

“We  underestimated  the  readers’ 
desire  to  craft  their  o\vn  feed,”  Calaca¬ 
nis  said.  “We  found  out  they  w'ant  to 
craft  their  feed  as  they  go.  Twitter  has 
educated  readers  to  create  their  feed, 
so  we  just  looked  at  the  behavior.” 

By  using  this  Twitter  model,  readers 
can  follow  a  top  new's  category,  see  all 
updates  or  just  stay  connected  to  their 
own  customized  “My  Feed.” 

The  app  is  constantly  updated  by  50 
curators  wth  three  to  four  working  at 
the  same  time  24  hours  a  day. 

“We  tried  computer  algorithms, 
but  they  brought  different  problems,” 
Calacanis  said.  “We  had  no  idea  where 
the  original  source  was;  it  was  linking 
to  click-bait  headlines.  We  w'ere  wast¬ 
ing  people’s  time.” 

By  using  human  curators,  Calacanis 
said  Inside  is  able  to  provide  the  best 
facts  possible  from  the  most  reliable 
sources. 

Inside  recently  launched  on  the 
iPad  and  on  Android  devices  and  also 
set  up  push  notifications  for  instant 
updates.  It  is  also  available  on  iPhone, 
Blackbeny,  and  on  the  web. 


[  INSIDE  ] 
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V  Readers  can  create  their  own  news  feed. 


Calacanis  said  he  sees  Inside  as  a 
10-year  journey,  and  right  now,  he  is 
“focused  on  the  quality  of  the  content 
and  the  product.”  In  two  years,  he  wall 
look  into  monetization.  He  would  also 
like  to  add  video  and  audio  in  a  couple 
years. 

“My  goal  is  to  become  the  best  news 
produet  in  the  world,”  Calacanis  said. 
“No  one  has  won  mobile  new's  yet— we 
want  to  win  it.” 

Inside  has  offices  in  San  Franciseo 
and  Culver  City,  Calif  and  can  be 
found  at  inside.com. 
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>Did  You  Hear? 


“Nobody  in  this  room  wanted  to  cover  this  story,  and 
we  hope  nothing  like  this  ever  occurs  again  on  our 


Western  Communications  explore  mobile  tourism  apps 


With  summer  almost 
here,  several  West¬ 
ern  Communications 
newspapers  have 

launched  a  series  of  mobile  tourism 
guides  to  attract  out-of-towners  and 
local  residents  to  eat,  play,  and  stay 
in  their  areas.  Participating  papers 
include  The  Curry  Coastal  Pilot 
(Brookings,  Ore.),  Del  Norte  Triplicate 
(Crescent  City,  Calif.),  Union  Demo¬ 
crat  (Sonora,  Calif.),  Baker  City  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observ¬ 
er.  The  family-owned  Western  Com¬ 
munications  is  located  in  Bend,  Ore. 

Partnering  them  on  this  venture  is 
Bar-Z  (bar-z.com),  a  company  based 
in  Austin,  Texas,  focused  on  provid¬ 
ing  mobile  solutions  to  publishers. 

The  company  has  developed  more 
than  300  apps-60  percent  of  that 
include  newspaper  clients. 

Bar-Z  founder  and  chief  executive 
officer  Lee  Little  said  his  company 
approached  Western  Communica¬ 
tions  about  introducing  mobile  tour¬ 
ism  apps  into  their  markets.  Since 
tourism  is  an  important  part  in  their 
communities.  Little  said  publishers 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

One  of  them  was  Union  Democrat 
publisher  Gary  Piech.  Although  he 
admitted  he  was  not  a  ‘‘techy  guy," 
_  ,  working  with 

Jp  easy. 

■  J  L&iion 

Democrat,  in 
a  partner- 
ship  with  the 
county's  visi- 
tors  bureau,  re- 
►  Lee  Little  cently  launched 


Explore  The  Mother  Lode.  With 
Yosemite  National  Park  nearby,  the 
app  promotes  local  current  events, 
arts,  entertainment,  dining  options, 
and  deals  and  coupons. 

With  Go  Wild  Rivers  Coast,  the 
Curry  Coastal  Pilot  and  Del  Norte 
Triplicate  papers  built  a  mobile  app 
to  compliment  a  print  guide  and 
tourism  website.  The  app  offers  users 
interactive  tools  such  as  location  and 
topic-based  search,  turn-by-turn 
navigation,  digital  postcards  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  current  travel  alerts. 

The  Baker  City  Herald  and  the  La 
Grande  Observer  worked  together 
to  produce  GO!  Northeast  Oregon. 
The  app  is  partnered  with  the 
newspapers'  annual  visitor  guides 
and  weekly  GO!  print  and  online 
magazines. 

The  tourism  apps  have  also  al¬ 
lowed  the  papers  to  explore  new 
advertising  opportunities,  such  as 
banner  advertising,  video  and  spon¬ 
sorships. 

Piech  said  his  paper  sold  advertis¬ 
ing  around  lodging  to  professional 
services.  He  also  plans  to  expand  into 
real  estate. 

"Our  sales  team  loves  (the  app)," 
he  said.  "They  see  it  as  a  new  product 
as  we  slowly  develop  beyond  print." 
Piech  said  his  goal  is  to  see  6,000  app 
downloads  this  summer.  He  plans  to 
put  quick  response  codes  in  the  win- 


ExPLone^^m 

Mother  Lode 


dows  of  advertising  businesses  and 
in  the  paper  to  encourage  downloads. 
Little  said  the  papers  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  money  from  these  apps. 
While  many  papers  are  exploring 
mobile  apps  in  news,  weather  and 
sports,  he  said  specialty  apps  put 
newspapers  in  a  better  revenue  gen¬ 
erating  situation. 

"Western  Communications  is 
following  that  model,"  he  said.  "They 
can  go  to  the  tourism  organiza¬ 
tions  and  say,  "We  will  get  that  app 
together  for  you,"  generate  revenue, 
and  find  advertisers."  —  NY 


TBoston  G/obe  editor  Brian  McGrory  after  the  Globe  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Break¬ 
ing  News  Reporting  for  Its  coverage  of  the  2013  Boston  Marathon  bombings 
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Cxense  Unveils  a 
Gusher  of  a  Data 
Management  Platform 

Expanded  system  gathers  big  data  in  real  time  for  improved  targeted 
content  and  advertising 


By  Ed  Zintel 

It’S  being  said  that  big  data 

is  the  new  oil  with  its  ability  to 
help  generate  new  revenues. 
It’s  generated  by  users, 
renewable  and  valuable  once 
refined.  The  question  with  the 
recent  advent  of  the  use  of  big  data 
in  the  newspaper  business  has  been 
this:  “How  do  we  harness  all  of  that 
data  and  best  use  it?” 

Cxense  believes  it  has  the  answer 
with  its  just-released  Cxense  DMP 
(data  management  platform),  an 
expanded  version  of  its  Big  Data 
solution  that,  the  company  says, 
offers  publishers  improved  aggre¬ 
gation,  segmentation,  and  use  of 
customer  data  to  better  engage  and 
monetize  visitors  across  all  digital 
channels,  including  mobile  phones 
and  tablets. 

According  to  Lauren  Pedersen, 
Cxense’s  vice  president  of  global 
marketing,  the  Cxense  DMP  im¬ 
proves  engagement  and  monetization 
capabilities  on  media  websites  and 
applications  while  leaving  the  data 
in  control  of  publishers.  She  says  the 
software-as-a-service  (SaaS)  based 
products  provide  site  visitors  with 
better  experiences  across  mobile 
and  desktop  devices,  while  helping 
publishers  increase  digital  revenue 
through  precisely  targeted  advertising 
and  personalized  content. 

The  Cxense  DMP  employs  a  three¬ 
pronged  approach— aggregate,  seg- 


>  The  Cxense  DMP  offers  publishers  improved 
aggregation,  segmentation,  and  use  of 
customer  data,  aii  in  real  time. 


ment,  and  action— all  in  real  time: 
Aggregate:  According  to  Pedersen, 
the  Cxense  DMP  understands  what 
types  of  data  are  most  valuable  to  col¬ 
lect  and  instantly  secures  them  from 
multiple  sources  such  as  websites  and 
applications,  content  management 
systems,  subscription  data,  analytics 
systems  and  third-paity  data. 
Segment:  'Hie  Cxense  DMP  un¬ 
derstands  in  real  time  which  trends, 
indicators  and  segmentation  methods 
are  the  most  powerful  for  creating 
actionable  insight  from  the  gathered 
data.  It  organizes  and  optimizes  the 


data,  then  develops  detailed  individual 
user  profiles  and  customer  segmen¬ 
tation  based  on  various  data  points 
(interests,  demographics,  location, 
behaviors,  context,  purchasing  history, 
dewce,  and  so  on). 

Action:  Cxense  takes  segmenta¬ 
tion  data  and  makes  it  instantly  us¬ 
able  on  publisher  websites  and  by 
linking  to  marketing  tools  in  real 
time  for  precisely  targeted  commu¬ 
nication. 

“This  is  all  done  in  real  time,  mean¬ 
ing  you  can  see  what  the  user  is  inter¬ 
acting  with  and  capture  that  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  moment,  while  the  user  is 
still  on  your  site,”  Pedersen  said.  “That 
results  in  a  quick  response  to  what  the 
user  is  looking  for. 

“Today,  most  publishers  are  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  what  big 
data  offers.  We  think  the  Cxense  DMP 
demonstrates  that  perfectly  and  en¬ 
ables  publishers  to  know  better  than 
anyone  what  their  readers  want.  They 
take  control  of  their  data  and  stop 
sharing  or  leaking  with  third-party 
middlemen.” 

Tliose  working  with  Cxense  already 
include  the  Times  Media  Group,  one 
of  South  Africa’s  largest  news  publish¬ 
ing  companies;  the  Sunday  World, 
the  top  selling  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Ireland;  and  Colombia’s  leading  news 
portal,  El  Colombiano. 

For  more  information,  visit  cxense. 
com. 
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Your  Single  Source 
for  ALL  Applications 


Advertising:  Display  and  Classified  including  Self  Web 
with  interactive  Search 

Circulation:  with  Web  Customer  Service  and  Mapping 

Production:  Retail  Ad  Layout  and  Classified  Pagination 
and  Ad  Tracking 


•  Salesperson  Tablet  Web  Entry  with  CRM 

•  Client  Access  via  web  for  self  service  ads,  payments 


Place  all  these  applications  with  Vision  Data  and 
our  ONE  support  charge  will  be  less  than  half 
what  you  NOW  pay  for  them  all. 


•  Announcing:  High  Speed  Targeted  Advertising 


VISION  DATA. 


Strong  Accounting  Driving  Marketing. 


www.vclata.com  •  sales@vclata.com  •  518-434-2193 
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Pinterest  for  Journalists 

Newspeg  collects,  curates  and  shares  news  stories 


If  you’re  a  fan  of  Pinterest,  you 

probablj'  know  how  to  “pin” 
images  of  recipes,  clothes,  and 
home  decor  to  your  board,  but 
what  if  you  want  to  share  the  news? 
Inspired  by  Pinterest,  Newspeg  allows 
readers  to  “peg”  news  stories  to  a 
hoard  as  a  way  for  readers  to  better 
organize,  collect  and  share  articles. 
Newspeg  launched  in  Januarj'  and  can 
he  found  at  newspeg.com. 

Chief  executive  officer  and  founder 
Mark  Potts  has  spent  20  years  in  both 
traditional  and  digital  journalism, 
co-founding  WashingtonPost.com  and 
sei’\ang  as  editor  ofPhilly.com.  As  he 
watched  social  news  curation  grow, 
he  developed  Newspeg  as  a  tool  for 
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journalists  and  readers. 

To  get  started  on  Newspeg,  users 
create  an  account  and  add  a  “Peg  It” 
button  to  their  bookmarks  bar.  When 
users  see  a  story  they  want  to  share, 
they  just  click  the  button  to  peg  the 
storj'  and  it  automatically  gets  added 


to  one  of  their  topics.  Newspeg  grabs 
the  headline,  source  and  link  to  the 
original  story,  allowing  publishers  to 
keep  their  brand  and  drive  website 
traffic. 

“Using  Pinterest  can  be  a  challenge 
for  publishers,”  Potts  said.  “But  they 
still  want  to  use  a  social,  visual  cura¬ 
tion  tool;  we  provide  an  easier  way  for 
them  to  do  that.” 

Potts  said  he  wants  to  partner  with 
publishers  on  how  they  can  use  News- 
peg  as  a  “supplement”  to  their  website. 
One  way  is  to  embed  the  Peg  It  button 
at  the  end  of  each  article,  similar  to  a 
Facebook  or  Twitter  button,  making  it 
easier  to  share  the  story.  Another  way 
is  to  use  Newspeg  as  a  content  man- 


From  the  Archive 


>  The  fastest  way  to  get  a  story  in  Rome  is  demonstrated  by  Geraid  Miiier,  reporter, 
and  Mario  Torrisi,  photographer,  dashing  from  the  AP  offices  on  their  bicycles  to 
beat  the  tangled  traffic.  This  photo  originally  appeared  in  the  June  6, 1964  edition 
off«P. 


>  Wise  Advice 


What’s  the  best 
piece  of  business 
advice  you’ve  ever 
received? 

“Listen  to  what  the 
audiences  are  telling  you 
and  frequently  ask  their 
opinion.  If  clients,  I'ead- 
ers  or  viewers  like  what 
you  are  doing,  they  will  let 
you  know  by  asking  to  participate  as  they  see 
value.  Convexly,  they  will  show  you  their  lack 
of  interest  by  opting  not  to  participate.  Only 
by  paying  close  attention  to  these  facts  will  you 
know  if  the  market  is  open  to  buy  what  you  are 
providing.” 

Steve  Paterson  is  the  advertising  director  of  the 
Galveston  (Texas)  County  Daily  News.  He  xoas 
xnost  recently  the  group  publisher  for  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  division  of  the  Bay  Area  News 
Group.  Patei'son  began  his  career  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  Fla.  in  1980  and  over  the  past  30  years, 
he  has  worked  in  diversity  of  markets  and  at  all 
levels  of  the  newspaper  business. 


>  Steve  Paterson 
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agement  system. 
“Publishers  can 
quickly  aggregate 
links  together  for 
a  specific  topic,” 
he  said.  “It  can 
really  help  during 
►  Mark  Potts  breaking  news.” 

In  addition  to 

driving  website  traffic,  Potts  sees  other 
ways  Newspeg  can  generate  revenue, 
such  as  sponsorships  and  advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  board.  Newspeg  also 
collects  data  on  what  stories  are  being 
shared  and  clicked  on,  and  then  shares 
the  analytics  wdth  publishers. 

With  everything  he  has  seen  in  his 
career,  Potts  said,  “Aggregation  and 
news  curation  has  been  neglected  by 
the  mainstream  media.  Wlien  you  see 
the  stats  of  how  many  people  are  shar¬ 
ing  links,  it’s  amazing.  This  is  the  kind 
of  behavior  we’re  seeing.”  —  NY 


{legal  briefs} 


I  \ 


Des  Moines  Register 
Files  Lawsuit  against 
State  Officials 

According  to  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  the  paper  has  filed  two 
lawsuits  against  state  officials  in 
efforts  to  obtain  public  records 
regarding  an  investigation  of  the 
former  Iowa  Juvenile  Home  at 
Toledo  and  the  Taser-related  death 
of  a  man  in  the  custody  of  Worth 
County  sheriff’s  deputies.  One 
lawsuit  was  filed  against  the  Iowa 
Public  Information  Board,  which 
has  denied  the  Register's  request 
for  a  video  depicting  a  state  worker 
restraining  a  17-year-old  girl  at  the 
Iowa  Juvenile  Home  on  Nov.  4, 2012. 
The  Register  has  requested  the 


video  since  May  2013.  The  second 
lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Register 
against  the  Iowa  Department  of 
PubUc  Safety  and  Commissioner 
Larry  Noble  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
law  enforcement  reports  in  the 
death  of  a  39-year-old  man,  who 
tvas  subject  to  multiple  laser  jolts 
while  in  the  custody  of  Worth 
County  deputies  on  Sept.  22, 2013. 
The  Register  has  requested  the 
reports  since  the  incident  occurred, 
and  the  case  is  now  closed.  The 
lawsuits  were  filed  simultaneously 
to  send  a  strong  message  that  the 
Register  will  fight  for  openness  in 
government  and  accountability 
while  serving  its  readers,  according 
to  Register  editor  Amalie  Nash. 
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glass  cliff 

(noun) :  the  tendency  for  women 
to  be  chosen  for  positions  where 
success  is  unlikely 


“Researchers  have  documented 
the  ‘glass  cliff’  in  a  wide  variety 
of  settings.  In  an  examination  of 
Britain’s  2005  general  election, 
Ryan  and  Hasiam  ranked  ridings 
by  how  secure  they  were  for  the 
Conservatives.  Then  they  looked 
at  the  gender  of  the  Conservative 
candidates  who  contested  the 
election.’’  -Dan  Gardner,  Vancouver  Sun 


Love  it! 

ReadrBoard  creates  content 
engagement  with  just  a  click 


Want  to  know  what 

a  reader’s  reaction  is 
as  soon  as  he  or  she 
reads  an  article  or 
watches  a  video?  Then,  try 
ReadrBoard  (readrboard.com).  The 
free  annotation  platform  captures  a 

reader’s  reaction 
instantly  with  a 
click  of  the 
mouse.  Readers 
can  highlight  a 
piece  of  text  or 
click  on  an 
image,  then 
►  Porter  Bayne  select  a  reaction. 


>  Porter  Bayne 


such  as  “Lx)ve  it!”  “Not  sure”  or  “Great 
idea!”  Tliey  also  have  the  option  of  typ¬ 
ing  in  and  leaving  their  own  reactions. 
Publishers  can  customize  what 
ReadrBoard  looks  like  on  their  pages, 
including  colors,  reactions  and 
position. 

For  publishers,  it’s  a  simpler  way 
to  gauge  what  readers  are  feeling  and 
thinking  outside  of  the  traditional 
commenting  section.  The  idea  was  to 
make  it  “easy  and  fiin,”  according  to 
co-founder  and  chief  executive  officer 
Porter  Bayne. 

With  media  partners  like  the 
Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  Fast 


(^ReadrBoard 


Wilh  Instant  Answers,  ho  was  clearly  onto  something-  Today,  when 

usual  Irst  of  blue  Inks  is  accompanied  by  a  tidy  white  box 
displaying  a  mini- bio  of  Galileo  or,  in  the  latter  case,  the  answer  . 
S16  feet 

o’  Hcacuons 

This  is  th  *‘ionge  a  giant 
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Company  and  ProPublica  working 
with  them,  Bayne  said  publishers 
have  seen  an  increase  in  their  reader 
engagement  and  the  reactions  readers 
leave  have  given  them  more  insight  in 
terms  of  their  editorial  strategy. 

To  use  ReadrBoard,  publishers 
just  need  to  sign  up  and  drop  in  some 
code  on  their  webpage.  ReadrBoard 
provides  publishers  with  an  analytics 
dashboard  to  see  what  on  the  website 
is  getting  more  reactions  and  how 
long  readers  stay  on  site.  According  to 
the  ReadrBoard  website,  the  platform 
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The  Highland  Park  Landmark" 


Bringing 
Local  Back 

22nd  Century  Media  expands, 
launches  13th  newspaper 


LeamI  Experience!  Win! 
N*w  Integraltvt  Car«  Center 
Grand  Openir^  Celebration 
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▲  22nd  Century  Media 
launched  its  newest  news¬ 
paper  The  Highland  Park 
Landmark  in  February. 


e  This  image  shows  a  few  different  reac¬ 
tions  on  a  paragraph  in  a  Fast  Company 
Labs  article.  When  a  person  rolls  their 
mouse  over  the  reaction,  such  as  “Clever,” 
ReadrBoard  highlights  the  text  that  was 
selected  when  the  person  reacted. 

is  getting  used  on  15  percent  of 
pageviews  for  their  partners.  Other 
features  include  a  summary  button 
that  displays  a  summary  of  all  reac¬ 
tions  on  the  page.  Readers  can  also 
check  out  a  live  stream  of  reactions 
from  around  the  web  at  readrboard. 
com/stream. 

Bayne  said  the  next  step  is  to  roll 
out  automated  tools  and  an  upgrad¬ 
ed  dashboard.  His  goal  is  to  keep 
the  service  free  and  to  help  publish¬ 
ers  over  time  “directly  drive  traffic 
and  revenue.” 

“ReadrBoard  is  not  meant  to  re¬ 
place  comments,”  Bayne  said.  “Com¬ 
ments  are  a  reaction  to  other  people, 
to  carry  a  conversation.  ReadrBoard 
is  meant  to  respond  to  the  content.” 
-NY 


Formed  in  2005, 22nd  Century  Media 

recently  launched  its  13th  newspaper.  The 
Highland  Park  Landmark,  in  the  Chicagoland 
area.  The  new  publication  makes  22nd  Century 
Media  the  third  largest  media  company  in  the  area  behind 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

Founded  by  Jack  Ryan,  a  former  politician  turned 
newspaper  chief  executive  officer,  the  company  focuses  on 
bringing  hyperlocal  news  to  the  digital  world  while  still 
delivering  its  content  in  print.  Growing  up  in  Chicago, 

Ryan  said  he  saw  how  “ineffective”  news  organizations  were  at  gathering  and 
organizing  the  news:  “One,  I  felt  we  could  do  a  better,  more  useful  job,  and  two 
we  could  deliver  the  news  to  consumers  in  more  cost-efficient  ways.” 

22nd  Century  Media  papers  are  delivered  to  nearly  200,000  homes  and 
400,000  readers.  All  weeklies,  they  are  published  every  Thursday  and  deliv¬ 
ered  for  free  while  an  annual  online  subscription  for  $39  allows  access  to  all 
their  titles.  According  to  Ryan,  there  are  between  100,000  to  200,000  online 
subscribers.  Memberships  include  rewards,  such  as  cooking  demonstrations  and 
vane  tasting  events. 

Last  August,  the  company  expanded  to  the  West  Coast,  acquiring  the  Malibu 
(Calif)  Surfside  News.  The  free  weekly  paper  is  published  every' Wednesday  and 
wll  soon  also  have  a  paywall.  Ryan’s  goal  is  to  see  if  his  model  wnW  work  outside 
of  Chicago. 

Each  paper  operates  \vith  an  editor,  as  assistant  editor,  a  team  of  freelancers 
and  its  own  sales  force.  According  to  chief  events  officer  Heather  Waithen,  the 
papers  have  three  sections:  sports,  news,  and  life  and  aits,  but  readers  won’t  find 
highlights  from  the  most  recent  Chicago  Bulls  basketball  game  on  their  pages. 
She  said  their  news  has  to  have  an  “extremely  strict  hyperlocal  aspect.” 

In  addition,  22nd  Century  Media  is  involved  with  the  events  business. 
After  hosting  several  smaller  events  in  the  past,  the  company  put  on  its  first 
expo  in  May:  Lady,  a  women’s  expo  with  50  vendors  and  an  estimated  5,000 
attendees.  Two  more  expos  have  also  been  planned:  Back  on  the  Bus,  a  back 
to  school  expo  in  August,  and  Active  Aging,  an  expo  for  adults  age  50  and 
older  set  for  September. 

“The  local  provider  wll  be  the  most  useful  going  forward,”  Ryan  said.  By 
continuing  to  offer  print  along  with  digital,  he  has  only  seen  his  circulation  and 
revenue  numbers  increase.  In  the  publishing  industry,  “it’s  tough  to  be  a  single 
prorider  of  media,”  he  said. 

Warthen  said,  “I’m  confident  we  v'ill  pass  (our  competitors).  What  makes  us 
stand  out  is  our  smart  control  gro^vth.  We  didn’t  launch  all  our  papers  at  the 
same  time.” 

For  more  information,  visit  22ndcentuiyanedia.com.  —  NY 
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►  JohnKiih/C/iica^o  Tribune 


Ashley  McMillan,  22^  gets  immersed  into  the  water  during  the  New  Year’s  Day  Polar  Bear 
Plung^t  North  Avenue  Beach,  Jan.  1,  2014,  in  Chicago. 


photo  of  the  month 
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Criticgl  thinking^ 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to  f 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to  | 

nu.yang@>editorandpublisher.com.  [ 


According  to  this  year’s  Career  Cast  annual  best/worst  job  list, 
newspaper  reporter  is  ranked  199  out  of  200  occupations.  How 
would  you  get  newspaper  reporter  to  be  number  one  for  next  year’s 
list? 


A“Wliat  do  you  hope 
•  to  do  after  gradua- 
•  tion?” 

“I  want  to  be  a  journalist.” 

“But  isn’t  the  newspaper 
industry  d>dng?” 

This  is  a  conversation  every 
journalism  student  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  at  some  point.  Lists 
like  this  year’s  Career  Cast 
annual  best/worst  job  list  that 
ranked  newspaper  reporter 
as  199  out  of  200  occupations 
does  not  help  fight  these  pre¬ 
conceived  notions. 

The  newspaper  industrj'  is 
not  dying;  it  is  simply  in  the 
process  of  changing  mediums. 

However,  my  generation  is  not 
an  era  that  has  had  to  pay  for 
online  news,  nor  \\all  we  ever 
really  want  to  pay  for  some¬ 
thing  we  have  always  received  for  free.  A  journalist  had  to 
create  that  content  and  should  be  paid  for  that  content. 
"Hiough  the  online  medium  is  growing  in  profitability,  even 
at  its  peak  online  media  wll  never  be  as  financially  profit¬ 
able  as  print’s  advertising  abundance. 

Even  still,  this  does  not  make  journalism  one  of  the  worst 
jobs  because  it’s  more  than  a  job;  it’s  a  lifestyle.  A  choice  to 
give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  The  way  we  produce  and  con¬ 
sume  news  is  smart,  it’s  new  and  it’s  emotional.  Multime¬ 
dia  journalism  is  at  the  forefront  with  not  only  videos  and 
wsuals  to  accompany  articles,  but  also  interactive  graphics 
and  even  virtual  reality.  This  raises  the  bar  for  the  quality  of 
news  and  storj1;elling  that  is  being  created  among  publica¬ 
tions. 

Journalism  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  list  next  year.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  an  innovative  breakthrough,  revolutionizing 
a  creative  and  profitable  business  model  for  this  adventur¬ 
ous  field.  There  is  always  something  to  learn  for  reporters, 
some  of  the  most  passionate  people  I  have  ever  met.  There 
will  always  be  a  stoiy^  to  tell  and  there  wiW  always  be  a  new 
way  to  tell  it. 
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A  I  wouldn’t  get  too 
•  caught  up  in  these 
•  kinds  of  ratings. 

Truth  is,  a  newspaper  reporter 
career  isn’t  for  everyone.  At  a 
recent  panel  discussion,  some¬ 
one  asked  me  what  I  would 
tell  someone  who  was  unsure 
if  he  or  she  wanted  to  get  into 
newspapers.  I  replied  that  if 
you’re  not  sure,  you  probably 
shouldn’t  pursue  a  newspaper 
career. 

But  for  those  wth  a  passion 
for  telling  good  stories  and 
helping  communities  improve, 
a  newspaper  is  a  great  place  to 
do  that  work.  Newspapers  have 
not  innovated  as  rapidly  as  we 
should,  but  at  the  community 
level  we’ve  done  a  lot  better  job 
than  our  brethren  in  television. 

Newspapers  have  rapidly  ex¬ 
panded  their  storjtelling  capabilities  to  include  video,  slide 
shows,  audio,  data  and  other  techniques.  At  most  commu¬ 
nities  across  the  countrj',  other  media  have  not  adapted  as 
quickly. 

To  make  newspapers  more  attractive  to  good  journal¬ 
ists,  we’re  going  to  have  to  do  something  about  stag¬ 
nating  wages.  Many  journalists  haven’t  seen  raises  in 
close  to  a  decade;  many  have  seen  their  pay  cut.  As  the 
economy  heis  improved,  we’ve  lost  too  many  of  our  best 
people  to  other  industries  because  we  haven’t  made  the 
investment  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of  dollars.  We 
have  to  fix  that.  We  have  to  make  tough  decisions  like 
not  filling  vacancies  and  using  that  money  to  reward  top 
performers. 

Good  newspapers  still  have  tremendous  influence  in 
their  communities.  Our  work  still  has  impact,  and  we  make 
our  communities  better  every  day.  If  you  want  to  make  that 
sort  of  difference,  a  newspaper  is  a  great  place  to  be.  But 
newspapers  will  need  to  address  compensation  quickly  to 
make  us  more  attractive. 


Meagan  McGinnes 

22,  senior,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  College 


McGinnes  is  ajounialism 
major  with  minors  in  politics 
and  environmental  studies. 
She  has  held  internships  at  the 
Finger  Lakes  En  vironmen  tal 
Film  Festival,  the  ABC  affiliate 
station  in  Boston  (WCVB)  and 
the  Ithaca  Journal.  McGinnes 
zoos  president  of  the  Ithaca 
College  chapter  of  the  Society 
ofProfessionalJournalists  in 
2012  when  they  won  "Chapter 
of  the  Year.” 


Robert  Moore 

53.  editor,  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times 


Moore  has  been  editor  of  the  El 
Paso  Times  and  vice  president 
of  news  for  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  Newspaper  Partner¬ 
ship  since  October  2011.  He 
previously  served  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan /rom  2005-2011, 
and  in  various  editing  roles  at 
the  El  Paso  Times  from  1986- 
2005.  His  first  daily  newspa¬ 
per  job  was  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun  from  1983-86. 
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EPPYS 


The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  houor  the  best  media-affiliated  websites  across  31 
diverse  categories.  Now  in  its  1 9th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also 
includes  categories  for  news  stories,  blogs,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and 
community  service. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDlTORyPUBLlSHER. 

Enter  beginning  June  6  at  eppyawards.com  editorandpublisher.com 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 


DEADLINE: 

Aug.  29,  2014 
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Top  Digital  Video 
Advertising  Companies 


Monthly  average  for  2013 

Video  Ads 
(in  thousands)  U. 

Reach  of  Total 

S.  Population  (%) 

Google  Sites 

2,904,296 

53.8 

AOL,  Inc. 

2,595,968 

39.6 

Bright  Roll  Platform 

2,304,302 

51.3 

Liverail.com 

2,126,707 

31.1 

SpotXchange  Video 

Ad  Marketplace 

1,977,091 

34.7 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center,  2014  State  of  the  Neios  Media 

Top  Online  Video  Properties  December  2013 


Total  Unique  Viewers 
(in  thousands) 

Videos 
(in  thousands) 

Minutes 
per  Viewer 

Google  Sites 

159,090 

13,384,434 

356.7 

Facebook 

79,105 

3,749,940 

50.1 

AOL,  Inc. 

76,178 .  . 

1,414,138 

60.4 

Yahoo  Sites 

53,499 

392,542 

47.8 

News  Distribution 
Network  (NDN) 

49,388 

mi 

530,275 

71.2 

Source:  comScore,  Pew  Research  Center  2014  State  of  the  News  Media 
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Multi-Platform 

Mobile  Only 

Desktop  Only 

February 

48% 

6% 

46% 

March  • 

49% 

6% 

45% 

April 

52% 

6% 

42% 

May 

.52%^ 

6% 

42% 

June 

^  54% 

6% 

40% 

July 

54% 

6% 

40% 

August 

54% 

6% 

40% 

September 

54% 

7% 

39% 

October 

54% 

7% 

39% 

November 

55% 

7% 

38% 

December 

56% 

8% 

36% 

U.S.  Multi- 
Platform 
Audience  by 
Segment 

February  2013  -  December  2013 

Source:  comScore  Media  Metrix- 
Midti-Platform  Study 


Top  10 
Apps 
for  2013 


Average  Monthly  U.S. 
Smartphone  Visitors  (in 
thousands) 


Source:  comScore  Mobile  Metrix, 
U.S.  Adults  ages  18  and  up 
January  2013  -  December  2013 


Q 


Facebook 

86,061 

Google  Play 

60,848 

Google  Search 

59,705 


YouTube 

W  55,713 


f3 


Pandora  Radio 

51,566 

Gmail 

51,383 


Q  Google  Maps 

50,454 

;  Apple  App  Suite 

%S  49,275 


Yahoo  Stocks 

34,090 


□I  AwleMaps 
i  39,535 
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r newsosaur  offline/on  target 


Digital  Publishi 
Metrics: 

What’s  Real? 


Hard  to  say,  but  you  should  share  all  accumulated  information  with 
your  staffs  as  audience  engagement  is  everyone’s  job 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


The  ecstasy  of  digital 

publishing  is  that  it  enables 
the  granular  measurement  of 
evei;>1;hing  from  traffic  to  ad 
clicks.  The  agony  is  trjdng  to  figure  out 
which  metrics  matter.  That’s  the  vex¬ 
ing  issue  we’re  going  to  tackle  today, 
hut,  first,  let’s  get  real. 

There  are  more  questions  than 
answers  and  more  opinions  than  facts. 
Given  ongoing  advances  in  technol¬ 
ogy'  and  analytics,  best  practices  for 
audience  measurement  not  only  will 
continue  to  evolve  but  also  to  provoke 
ongoing  and  wgorous  debate.  The 
latest  thinking  on  audience  measure¬ 
ment  is  described  below,  but  y'ou  can 
he  sure  it  won’t  be  the  last  word. 

As  messy  as  this  topic  is,  it  behooves 
publishers  to  pay  attention  to  improv¬ 
ing  audience  measurement  so  they  can 
effectively  and  strategically  manage 
their  businesses  in  an  ever-more  de¬ 
manding  business  enwronment. 

With  that  said,  here’s  what  we  know 
about  the  state  of  the  art— and  I  do 
mean  art,  because  audience  measui’e- 
ment  is  any'thing  but  an  exact  science. 

Unique  visitors 

'fhe  most  basic  metric  in  measur¬ 
ing  traffic  is  the  number  of  indmduals 
who  frequent  a  digital  destination, 
hut  the  raw  number  captured  by  the 
ty']')ical  sen'er  is  decejitively  high.  The 


reason  “uniques”  are  overstated  is 
that  most  sen'ers  count  a  user  as  one 
person  when  he  or  she  uses  the  Firefox 
browser  to  access  a  given  site  on  a 
laptop,  as  a  second  person  when  he  or 
she  goes  back  to  the  same  site  on  the 
Safari  browser  on  a  smartphone  and 
as  a  third  user  when  he  or  she  visits 
the  site  from  the  Explorer  browser  at 
an  office.  If  the  user  clears  the  cookies 
on  one  or  more  of  his  or  her  brows¬ 
ers,  the  user  can  be  counted  as  a  new 
unique  all  over  again. 

Given  the  number  of  devices 
that  most  of  us  use,  the  raw  figures 
collected  on  internal  servers  are 
“probably  more  than  five  times  too 
high,”  says  Andrew  Lipsman,  a  rtce 
president  of  comScore,  which  sells  a 
wdely  used  sen'ice  that  aims  to  deliver 
a  more  accurate  count.  Combining 
data  on  the  actual  web  actirtties  of 
1  million  volunteers  wth  additional 
data  and  analysis,  comScore  says 
it  can  give  a  truer  count  of  unique 
indirtduals  across  all  digital  platforms 
than  is  possible  by  using  only  raw 
sen'er  data.  Wliile  comScore’s  data  is 
wdely  accepted  in  the  publishing  and 
advertising  industries,  it  is  impoitant 
to  note  that  its  tallies  are  no  more 
than  projections  based  on  a  statistical 
construct.  comScore  numbers  are 
more  like  a  public  opinion  poll  taken 
prior  to  an  election  than  the  actual 


ballot  count  itself.  As  we  all  know,  pre¬ 
election  polls  aren’t  always  right. 

Page  views 

The  most  unambiguous  way  to 
measure  traffic  is  by  counting  the 
number  of  pages  sen'ed  to  consumers. 
This  metric  draws  perhaps  the  most 
relentless  focus  from  digital  publishers 
seeking  to  maximize  revenue  from  the 
ads  they  embed  in  each  page. 

A  direct  cariyover  from  the  volume- 
driven  way  that  the  legacy  print  and 
broadcast  media  have  sold  advertising 
since  time  immemorial,  page  views 
can  be  lofted  legitimately  by  posting 
valuable  new  content  or  artificially 
through  all  manner  of  gimmickry. 

The  problem  with  concentrating 
on  page  views,  as  discussed  more  fully 
below,  is  that  neither  publishers,  nor 
advertisers,  can  be  sure  that  a  page 
sen'ed  to  a  consumer  actually  was 
viewed  by  the  consumer— or  that  the 
consumer  paid  any  heed  to  the  con¬ 
tent  or  ads  presented  on  it. 

In  the  age  of  social  media,  many 
publishers  and  mai'keters  put  a  high 
priority  on  increasing  not  only  the 
number  of  friends  and  followers  tal¬ 
lied  on  their  Facebook  and  T\\itter 
pages  but  also  in  maximizing  pass- 
along  readership. 

Wliile  word-of-mouth  generally  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  valuable 
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form  of  endorsement  for  an  article 
or  product,  Tony  Haile,  the  CEO  of 
Chartbeat,  a  traffic-analytics  company, 
took  to  Twitter  earlier  this  year  to  say 
that  his  research  has  found  that  there 
is  “effectively  no  correlation  between 
social  shares  and  people  actually  read¬ 
ing”  the  article  they  tweet.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  Upworthy,  a  digital  publisher 
that  has  elevated  the  viral  distribution 
of  grabby  articles  to  a  science,  reports 
that  people  who  read  to  the  bottom 
of  an  article  are  more  likely  to  share  it 
than  those  who  scan  just  the  top  of  it. 

Summing  up  the  kerfuffle  over  the 
value  of  sharing,  The  Verge,  a  tech 
blog,  tartly  obsen'ed:  “So  if  you  see 
someone  tweet  an  article,  it  likely 
means  they  either  didn’t  really  read  it, 
or  they  read  eveiy  word.” 

Ad  clickthrough 

'rhe  most  crucial  measure  for  mar¬ 
keters— and  the  publishers  who  de- 
l^end  on  their  patronage— is  whether 
their  ads  are  working.  And  the  chief 
way  ad  effectiveness  has  been  mea¬ 
sured  in  the  short  but  intense  history 
of  the  web  is  the  frequency  wth  which 
they  are  clicked.  Unfortunately,  there’s 
plenty  of  controversy  about  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  \videly  followed  metric. 

Solve  Media,  a  company  selling 
anti-fraud  technology  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  reported  that  up  to  61  percent  of 
the  ad  clicks  on  the  web  in  the  final 
quarter  of  2013  were  “suspicious,”  a 
sharp  advance  from  the  51  percent 
rate  of  questionable  clicks  it  detected 
in  the  third  quarter.  While  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  if  this  assertion  is 
too  extreme,  tech  companies  and  ad 
networks  wddely  acknowledge  that 
they  are  in  a  never-ending  battle  \vith 
click-through  bandits. 

The  number  of  questionable  clicks 
appears  to  be  formidable  on  mobile 
devices,  too.  GoldSpot  Media,  an  ad- 
tech  company,  issued  a  “Fat  Finger 
Report”  in  2012  stating  that  up  to  38 
percent  of  static  banners  were  clicked 
accidently  on  mobile  devices.  The  Fat 


Finger  study  has  not  been  replicated 
since  companies  like  Google,  a  domi¬ 
nant  player  in  the  ad  serving  business, 
acted  to  reduce  the  susceptibility  of 
mobile  ads  to  inadvertent  clicks.  So, 
the  number  of  Fat  Finger  episodes 
today  may  be  higher  or  lower  today 
than  it  was  in  2012. 

Meantime,  comScore  advises  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertisers  not  to  worry 
about  weak  or  errant  click-through 
rates.  Saying  that  banner  ads  enhance 
brand  awareness  and  prompt  subse¬ 
quent  on-  and  off-line  purchases,  com¬ 
Score  asserted  in  a  recent  presentation 
that  “the  click  is  a  misleading  measure 
of  a  campaign’s  effectiveness.” 

Medium,  the  long-form  web  pub¬ 
lisher  known  as  Matter,  believes  that 
the  amount  of  time  an  individual  stays 
engaged  v\dth  its  articles  is,  by  far,  the 
most  important  metric.  This  also  is 
one  of  the  key  metrics  monitored  at 
Alexa.com,  an  analytics  service  ovmed 
by  Amazon,  which  reports  that  the 
average  time  spent  on  Facebook  is  30 
minutes  per  session  vs.  3  minutes  or 
less  at  the  topical  newspaper  site. 

Medium  measures  “every  interac¬ 
tion  \vith  every  post”  by  tracking  how 
users  scroll  through  stories,  explains 
the  publisher  in  its  blog.  “We  pipe  this 
data  into  our  data  warehouse,  where 
offline  processing  aggregates  the  time 
spent  reading  (or  our  best  guess  of  it); 
we  infer  when  a  reader  starts  read¬ 
ing,  when  they  paused  and  when  they 
stopped  altogether.  This  methodol¬ 
ogy  allows  us  to  correct  for  periods  of 
inactivity  (such  as  having  a  post  open 
in  a  different  tab,  walking  the  dog, 
checking  your  phone).” 

The  issue  with  this  methodolog>', 
as  Medium  admits,  it  that  it  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  inference  and 
statistical  massaging.  Upcoming 
advances  in  technology  may  improve 
the  prospects  and  outcomes  for  this 
type  of  analysis.  Samsung  and  other 
smartphone  companies  are  working 
on  screens  that  will  actively  track  user 
eye  movements  to  see  where  they  go 


on  a  page— and  how  long  they  stay. 

Total  attention  measurement 

To  overcome  the  inherent  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  various  individual  meth¬ 
odologies  discussed  above,  a  small  but 
growdng  number  of  digital  publishers 
and  technology  companies  are  mixing 
and  matching  metrics  to  develop  what 
they  hope  \\all  be  more  authentic  views 
of  their  audience. 

Chartbeat,  a  company  selling  next- 
generation  analytics  systems,  has  creat¬ 
ed  a  dashboard  that  djTiamically  graphs 
site  activity  so  editors  can  see  which 
stories  are  driving  traffic— and  why.  For 
a  look  at  how  the  system  is  used  at  the 
Jownal  Record  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  go 
to  tinyurl.com/cbstudy. 

Going  beyond  the  simple  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  metrics,  Upworthy  closely 
measures  and  analyzes  such  behaviors 
as  where  users  moves  their  mouse, 
how  far  they  scroll  into  an  article  and 
how  long  they  stick  with  a  video.  Il¬ 
lustrating  the  concept  in  a  recent  blog 
post  attinyurl.com/upattn,  Upworthy 
said  different  articles  attracting  a 
similar  number  of  page  wews  drew 
vsdldly  disparate  amounts  of  actual  and 
measurable  attention. 

As  publishers  accumulate  ever 
more  user  data,  the  most  enlightened 
among  them  are  sharing  the  informa¬ 
tion  wdely  vdth  their  staffs  in  the 
belief  that  audience  engagement  is 
everyone’s  job.  And  they  are  right  to 
do  so.  Because  it  is.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter 
is  a  former  editor 
and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser 
to  media  and 
technology  companies.  He  blogs  at 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur  (www. 
7iewsosaur.blogspot.com). 
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It’s  a  Whole  New  Ballgame 

Newspaper  leaders  need  to  show  their  journalists  how  to  change,  and  why 

Hy  Tim  Gallagher 


T 


he  problem  we’re  trying  to  solve  is  that  there  are 

rich  teams  and  there  are  poor  teams.  Then  there’s  fifiy  feet  of 
a’ap,  and  then  there’s  us.  It’s  an  unfair  game.  And  now  we’ve 
been  gutted.  We’re  like  organ  donors  for  the  rich.  Boston’s 
taken  our  Iddneys,  Yankees  have  taken  our  heart.  And  you  guys  just  sit 
around  talking  the  same  old  “good  body” nonsense  like  we’re  sellingjeans. 
Like  we’re  holdngfor  Fabio.  We’ve  got  to  think  differently.  We  are  the  last 
dog  at  the  bowl.  You  see  what  happens  to  the  runt  of  the  litter?  He  dies.” 


Oakland  A’s  General  Manager  Billy 
Beane’s  frustrated  coda  to  his  scouts 
meeting  in  “Moneyball”  is  one  of  my 
favorite  movie  scenes.  It’s  a  movie  that 
more  newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  need  to  watch. 

The  split  in  the  newspaper  industiy 
is  a  lot  like  the  thinking  that  diwded 
the  Oakland  A’s  organization.  On  the 
one  side,  you  have  industry  leaders 
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who  have  set  a  new  course.  After  years 
of  being  organ  donors  for  websites 
that  take  their  kidneys  and  hearts, 
they  are  tr>ang  desperately  to  develop 
a  new  approach.  They  are  setting  new 
standards  for  success  in  the  industry. 
On  the  other,  you  have  journalists 
who  think  tw^eeting  detracts  from 
reporting  and  website  traffic  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  population’s  idiocy. 


Beane  failed  to  convince  the  scouts 
that  the  game  had  changed  forever 
and  that  he  had  a  new  way  of  winning 
the  old  game.  Newspaper  owners  and 
editors  are  guilty  of  the  same  sin.  They 
have  failed  to  explain  all  of  this  to  the 
journalists  who  fill  their  pages,  tweets 
and  websites. 

Instead,  you  have  editors  telling 
reporters  they  will  be  evaluated  based 
on  the  number  of  page  rtews  their 
stories  receive  on  websites.  Reporters 
ai’e  required  to  file  a  certain  number 
of  tweets. 

Wlio  can  blame  the  reporters  for 
acting  like  the  scouts  in  “Moneyball?” 
The  rules  changed  and  nobody  told 
them  why. 

We’re  not  going  into  a  recitation  of 
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“Who  Moved  My  Cheese?”  rules,  but 
here  are  some  ideas  for  newspaper 
leaders  who  want  to  convince  the  jour¬ 
nalists  to  change; 

1.  Journalists  are  loath  to  change.  But 
they  have  a  weakness  for  numbers 
that  prove  a  point.  Owners  and 
editors  need  to  clearly  show  the 
problem.  Create  a  10-year  chart  of 
your  circulation  and  advertising 
revenue.  Then  create  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  the  groAvth  of  website  reader- 
ship  and  advertising  by  competitors 
in  your  market.  Show  it.  Plaster 

it  on  walls  around  your  company. 
Depressing?  Sure.  But  you  can’t 
affect  real  change  wthout  giving 
people  a  reason  to  change.  You  need 
to  clearly  demonstrate  the  problem 
if  you  want  people  to  change. 

2.  Find  the  informal  leaders  in  the 
organization  and  explain  the  problem. 
Get  their  buy-in  on  the  solutions. 
Tliey  can  keep  you  fi’om  making  a 
big  mistake.  They  can  do  a  far  better 
job  of  swaying  people  to  your  side 
than  you  can. 

3.  Consistently  tie  the  rewards  to  the 
behavior  that  you  want,  but  be  real¬ 
istic  about  it.  Good  journalism  isn’t 
always  a  popularity  contest.  Impor¬ 
tant  journalism  won’t  always  have 
a  huge  audience.  But  it  needs  to  be 
rewarded  as  well.  A  reward  system 
needs  to  value  what  makes  journal¬ 
ism  important,  while  making  sure  it 
creates  audience. 

4.  Include  everyone  in  the  commu¬ 
nication  loop.  Do  I  really  need  to 
repeat  the  old  saw,  “We’re  in  the 
communications  business?” 

5.  If  you  are  using  old  tools,  get  rid 
of  them.  If  your  front-end  systems 
don’t  seamlessly  mesh  print  and 
digital  formats,  how  can  you  fault 
journalists  who  have  to  switch  back 
and  forth? 


6.  Make  them  aware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  not  changing.  Workers 
can  be  very  good  at  ignoring  what 
seems  obvious  to  everyone  outside 
the  organization,  so  owners  need  to 
make  it  very  clear:  We  either  grow 
the  audience  and  the  advertising,  or 
we  go  out  of  business. 

7.  Remember  that  not  everyone  wall 
board  the  train.  You  need  to  leave 
the  “get  off  the  train”  option  open 
for  some  who  just  refuse  to  change. 
That’s  OK.  They  can  seek  gainful 
employment  elsewhere. 

This  is  lonely,  unrewarding  work 
for  editors  and  publishers.  So  let  me 
leave  you  wth  the  encouraging  words 
of  Red  Sox  ov^mer  John  Hemy  (now  a 
newspaper  owmer)  to  Beane: 

“/  know  you’ve  taken  it  in  the 
teeth  out  there,  hut  the  first  gay 
through  the  wall.  It  always  gets 
bloody,  always.  It’s  the  threat  of 
not  just  the  way  of  doing  business, 
but  in  thdr  minds  it’s  threaten¬ 
ing  the  game.  But  really  what  it’s 
threatening  is  their  livelihoods, 
it’s  threatening  their  jobs,  it’s 
threatening  the  way  that  they 
do  things.  And  every  time  that 
happens,  whether  it’s  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  way  of  doing  business 
or  whatever  it  is,  the  people  who 
are  holding  the  reins,  have  their 
hands  on  the  switch  They  go 

batshit  crazy.”  M 

“ 

Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  apublic 
relations  and  strategic 
communications firm. 
He  is  a  former  Puliizei' 
Prize-xvinning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
him  at  tim@the2020network.com. 
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BuzzSumo  has  figured  out  ways  to 
predict  what  wall  make  a  splash  in 
social  media 


digital  publishing 


Making  Your 
Content 
Go  Vi  ' 


i;\  Roll  Toi’noi' 


Why  do  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  go  \aral?  It’s  the 
holy  gi'ail  every  editor 
and  w'eb  producer 
has  been  seeking  since  social  media 
sites  such  as  Facebook  and  Twitter 
became  im])ortant  components  to 
eveiy  newsroom.  Nothing  is  more 
frustrating  than  to  see  a  well-repoiled, 
carefully-crafted  storj'  fizzle  out  online 
in  the  span  of  a  couple  of  hours. 

So  what  steps  can  online  editors 
take,  at  media  organizations  both 
large  and  small,  to  maximize  a  piece  of 
content’s  chances  online? 

BuzzSumo  was  created  back  in  2012 
by  Henley  Wing  and  James  Blackwell 
to  do  just  that— analj'ze  trends  in  so¬ 
cial  media,  and  track  influencers  and 
sharers  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  shar¬ 
ing  online.  For  social  media  editors, 
a  visit  to  BuzzSumo’s  website  is  like  a 
Sunday  trip  to  the  candy  store,  as  their 
simple  (and  free)  sendee  allows  you  to 


search  the  most  shared  topics  based 
on  a  keyword  or  domain. 

“I  think  if  you  start  any  sort  of 
analysis  without  clear  questions  in 
mind  that  you  want  to  answer,  you’ll 
struggle,”  says  Buzzsumo  co-founder 
James  Blackwell.  He  and  his  team 
aimed  to  answer  three  key  questions: 
What  content  do  people  love  to  share, 
what  were  the  factors  that  contributed 
to  its  success,  and  how  can  creators 
improve  the  shareability  of  content? 

Newspapers  actually  have  a  bit  of  a 
leg  up  when  it  comes  to  sharing  con¬ 
tent  online.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
advantages  of  having  a  built-in  base  of 
readers  and  editors  who  are  trained  at 
optimizing  headlines,  the  trust  a  news¬ 
paper  has  built  over  the  years  actually 
contributes  a  great  deal  to  more  shares 
online. 

“Tj'pically,  legacy  media  is  more 
highly  tiusted,  whereas  a  new  blog 
might  struggle  to  achieve  the  same 


level  of  respect  as  a  pidnt  newspaper,” 
said  Blackwell.  “We  found  that  unsur¬ 
prisingly,  people  share  content  that 
looks  trustw'orthy.” 

The  company  has  tracked  over  100 
million  urls  and  1  billion  social  shares 
over  the  last  eight  months,  and  as 
you’d  expect,  their  treasure  trove  of 
data  reveals  interesting  (and  at  times, 
surprising)  trends  on  how  to  give  your 
content  the  best  chance  at  attaining 
the  social  media  lifespan  it  deserves. 

Conveniently,  here  are  five  things 
for  editors  to  consider  when  it  comes 
to  sharing  content  on  social  media: 

1.  Long-form  content  is  shared 
more  than  short-form  content 

This  may  seem  extremely  counterin¬ 
tuitive,  considering  the  groMh  in  mo¬ 
bile  traffic  and  the  popularity  of  short 
rideos.  BuzzSumo  analyzed  the  top 
10  percent  of  the  most  shared  articles 
and  found  that,  on  average,  long-form 
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content  has  the  edge  when  it  comes  to 
sharing  online. 

This  surprising  fact  is  backed  up 
bj'  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  study 
that  found  that  longer  New  York  Times 
articles  were  more  likely  to  be  emailed 
to  friends.  Obwously,  this  is  a  huge  ad¬ 
vantage  for  newspapers,  which  are  still 
wiling  to  put  in  the  time  and  effort  for 
in-depth  reporting  and  investigative 
journalism. 

Still,  make  sure  you  avoid  simply 
cutting  and  pasting  a  wall  of  text  into 
your  content  management  system, 
and  keep  your  longest  pieces  easy 
to  scan.  If  you  don’t  have  photos  or 
graphics  available  to  break  up  the  text, 
sub-headlines  and  bullet  points  can  do 
the  trick. 

2.  Images  are  vital  to  success  in 
social  media 

With  the  Chicago  Sun-Twies  and 
others  making  their  photographers 
expendable,  you  might  think  the  web 
doesn’t  value  art  as  much  as  its  print 
counterpart.  According  to  the  data, 
the  opposite  is  true— twee  as  many 
people  share  posts  with  at  least  one 
image,  underscoring  the  importance 
of  mixing  stories  with  interesting 
risual  content. 

“Infographics  are  also  typically 
one  of  the  most  shared  content  types, 
I'einforcing  the  hypothesis  that  people 
simply  prefer  to  share  more  risual 
content,”  says  Blackwell.  And  it’s  not 
just  true  for  Facebook— posts  vrith 
images  perform  substantially  better  on 
Twatter  than  those  \\dthout. 

In  fact,  infographics  receive  more 
shares  on  average  than  almost  eveiy 
other  content  type.  Surprisingly, 
how-to  posts  and  videos  are  among 
the  worst-performing  types  of  content 
when  it  comes  to  sharing. 

3.  Invoke  an  emotion,  whether 
it’s  awe,  iaughter  or  amusement 

“Our  research  revealed  that  8  out 
of  10  of  the  most  shared  posts  over 
the  last  eight  months  were  quizzes,” 


Blackwell  said.  For  any  editors  on 
Facebook,  it’s  fascinating,  but  not 
suiprising,  as  BuzzFeed  quizzes  seem 
to  litter  everyone’s  newsfeed  on  a  daily 
basis. 

So  what  can  newsrooms  do,  other 
than  replace  their  repoiting  vrith  quiz¬ 
zes? 

The  New  York  Times  actually  did  a 
thorough  study  of  story  sharing  a  few 
years  back,  and  discovered  that  media 
organizations  should  aim  to  appeal  to 
their  readers’  motivation  to  connect 
wth  each  other— not  just  with  their 
product.  “People  tend  to  share  for  self¬ 
ish  reasons,  to  help  define  themselves,” 
says  Blackwell. 

So  try  to  share  and  spotlight  content 
that  appeals  to  your  readers’  narcis¬ 
sistic  side.  BuzzSumo’s  research  shows 
that  awe,  laughter  and  amusement  are 
the  most  likely  reasons  a  reader  shares 
content,  while  negative  emotions  like 
anger  and  sadness  didn’t  perform 
quite  as  well. 

This  may  be  obrious  to  some,  but 
lists  also  proved  popular  when  it 
comes  to  sharing.  Tliey  give  readers 
an  exact  idea  of  what  to  expect  while 
piquing  their  curiosity^,  and  they  tend 
to  be  skim-friendly  and  easy  to  con¬ 
sume.  If  you  want  to  experiment  wth 
lists,  BuzzSumo’s  data  shows  that  10  is 
the  magic  number,  netting  four  times 
as  many  social  shares  as  the  second 
most  popular  list  number:  23. 

4.  The  beginning  of  the  week  is 
important  for  sociai  media 

Newspapers  publish  content  every 
day,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s  not 
important  to  consider  when  to  share  a 
stoiy  online.  According  to  BuzzSumo’s 
research,  content  tj'pically  gets  the 
most  shares  on  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
depending  on  the  social  network. 

So  how  can  newspapers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this?  Perhaps  online  editors 
should  consider  not  sharing  Sunday’s 
cover  Storys  until  Monday  to  maximize 
its  reach  on  social  media.  Or  track 
when  y'our  main  audience  is  online. 


and  maximize  sharing  during  that . 
time  frame. 

“Tlie  really  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  not  to  overload  your 
audience,”  Blackwell  say^s,  noting 
that  it’s  important  to  share  content 
with  intervals  in  between.  “Nothing 
is  worse  than  when  a  single  user  fills 
your  timeline  or  feed,”  he  says. 

5.  Re-promote  your 
evergreen  content 

BuzzSumo’s  research  shows  that 
after  three  days,  the  number  of  shares 
across  all  social  networks  drops  at 
least  96  percent,  vrith  Facebook  plum¬ 
meting  the  most.  While  most  content 
produced  by  newsrooms  has  a  short 
shelf  life,  there  are  plenty  of  features, 
in-depth  stories  and  investigative 
pieces  produced  by  most  media  com¬ 
panies  that  are  evergreen,  and  could 
benefit  Irom  more  social  promotion. 

Editors  should  experiment  with 
sharing  a  stoiy  from  the  weekend 
again  at  the  end  of  the  following  week, 
or  re-sharing  a  feature  story  about  an 
athlete  as  an  important  game  nears. 
BuzzSumo’s  research  suggests  it’s  best 
to  wait  at  least  a  week  until  resharing, 
and  pick  your  battles  strategically. 

Obviously,  there’s  no  guarantee 
following  these  steps  will  lead  to  viral 
success.  And  journalism  requires  more 
balance  than  the  simple  desire  to  driv'e 
traffic.  However,  BuzzSumo  co-founder 
Henley  Wing  notes  that  it  doesn’t  hurt 
newsrooms  to  use  data  to  consider  ways 
to  optimize  their  content  to  increase  its 
reach.  ‘Wlien  all  else  fails,”  he  says,  “just 
put  up  a  Dilbert  comic.”  ■ 


Hob  Tomoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  rohtomoe@ 
gmail.com. 
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2014  PULITZER 
PRIZE  WINNERS 


▼  The  Gazette 
newsroom  in 
Colorado  Springs, 
Colo,  celebrates 
its  Pulitzer  Prize 
win  for  National 
Reporting  with 
David  Philipps 
(center).  (Mark 
Reis/r/re  Gazette) 


Two  awartds  are  given  for  public  service^ 
none  for  feature  writing  uynuyanc; 


'tWTPiTIvH'. 


;  |he98thannualBuUteerPrizes'wereaimounc5edAprili4at 
7  ^  C)olumbia  Universityby  adiriiidst3«t6rSig  Gissier.  The  longtime  7  - 

'T  Mitzer  administrator  plans  to  retii»lihis  summenlDuring 
Gissler’s  12-year  tenure,  the  Pulitzer  Board  opened  its  journalism  competition 
to  entriestiomonline-only  newsorganizations  andencomagedahiUrangeof 
digital  components,  such  as  video  and  other  multimediaformats. 

Thisyear's  Pulitzer  Prizes  saw  l,132  jbumalisin  entries  for  14  categories. 
There  were  two  winners  in  the  Public  Service  category:  The  Guardiah  US  and 
The  WashingtonPost,  for  their  coverage  Of  the  widespread  secret  surveiltence 
by  the  National  Security  Agency,  andfor  the  firsttime  in  IGyeais,  no  award 
was  giveninfeature  writing. 

For  acompletelistofZOMPulitzerPrizemhneraandfinalists, vmtpulitzer.org. 


“Today, The  Gazette  holds  the-  - 
20T4  Pulitzer,  Prize  in' National 
Reporting— the  smallest  news 
organization,  to.  Win  one  thiS;  > . 
year-^beeause'  of  an  impassioned 
reporter  and  a  dedicated  tearh 
of  staff  members  who.  knew  how 
to  photograph,  .videotape,  edit,, 
design  and:fi9ht  for  a  story  that 
deseryes  this  country's^ttentioh." 

Joe  Hight,  editor,. (TTte  Qaasette, 
Colorado  Sprii^^  Golo. 
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We  are  proud  to  honor 
Lisa  Falkenberg 
2014  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist 


"provocative  metro  columns" 

"the  perspective  of  a  sixth-generation  Texan" 

"challenging  the  powerful" 
"giving  voice  to  the  voiceless" 


—  2014  Pulitzer  Jurists 


▲(From  left)  Lead  reporter  Chris  Hamby, 
executive  director  Bill  Buzenberg  and  project 
editor  Ronnie  Greene  celebrate  their  investi¬ 
gative  Reporting  win  in  the  Center  for  Public 
Integrity  newsroom.  (Sarah  Whitmire/Center 
for  Public  Integrity) 


▼  (From  left)  Senior  deputy 
managing  editor  for  local 
news  Jennifer  Peter,  editor 
Brian  McGrory,  and  senior 
deputy  managing  editor 
for  Sunday  and  projects 
Mark  S.  Morrow,  stand  in  the 
Boston  Globe  newsroom 
after  the  Pulitzer  Prize  an¬ 
nouncements  were  made. 
The  Globe  was  awarded  for 
Breaking  News  for  coverage 
of  the  2013  Boston  Marathon 
bombings.  (Jessica  Rinaldi/ 
Boston  Globe) 


▲  Editor  Michelle  Brence  (left)  and  re¬ 
porter  Ted  Sickinger  are  recognized  at  the 
announcement  in  the  newsroom  after  The 
Oregonian  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  its  editorial  writing.  (Beth  Nakamura/r/re 
Oregonian) 


2014Ptilitzer 

Prizewinners:; 

Public  Service 

Two  Prizes:  The  Guardian  US 
and  The  Washington  Post 


Breakup  News  Reporting 

The  Boston  Globe  sXsS 


Investigative  Reporting 

Chris  Hamby  of  The 
Center  for  Public  Integrity, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Explanatory  Reporting 

Eli  Saslow  of  Tfee 
Washington  Post 


Local  Reporting 

Will  Hobson  and 
MichSelLaForgia  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  Times 


National  Reporting 

David  Philipps  of  The  Ga^tte, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 


International  Reporting 

Jason  Szop  and  Andrew 
RC.  Marshall  of  Reuters 


Feature  Writing 

No  award 


Commentary 

Stephen  Henderson  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press 


Criticism 

Inga  Saffron  of  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Editorial  Writing 

The  Editorial  Staff  of  The 
Oregonian,  Portland 


Editorial  Cartooning 

Kevin  Siers  of  The 
Charlotte  Observer 


Breaking  News 
Photographer 

Tyler  Hicks  of  The 
New  York  Times 


Feature  Photography 

Josh  Haner  of  77ie 
New  York  Times 
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We  listened  to  our  readers.  We  considered  how  to  deliver  both  breaking  news 
and  in-depth  understanding.  We  experimented  with  new  ways  to  spark  conversations. 
Then  we  started  to  build. 

The  result  is  a  completely  reinvented  latimes.com  —  as  bold  and  compelling  as  our  journalism 
and  as  fastmoving  as  the  world  you  live  in. 

Take  our  tour  and  see  for  yourself. 

latimes.com/AsItHappens 
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<  Washington 
Post  editors  huddle 
around  a  computer 
as  they  read  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners.  This  year 
Eli  Saslow  won  for 
a  series  of  stories 
about  the  challenges 
of  people  living  on 
food  stamps,  and 
Bart  Gellman  for 
his  reporting  on  the 
NSA’s  surveillance 
programs.  (Marlon 
Correa/  Washington 
Post) 


i 


^  % 


^  Tyler  Hicks  (center)  was  applauded  by 
New  York  Times  colleagues  and  family  dur¬ 
ing  the  announcement  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 
Hicks  won  for  Breaking  News  Photography. 
(Ruth  Fremson/A/ew  York  Times) 


◄  Charlotte  Observer  editorial  cartoonist 
Kevin  Siers  (right)  is  lauded  by  editorial 
page  editor  Taylor  Batten  in  the  newsroom 
after  it  was  announced  that  Siers  had  been 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Award  for  Editorial 
Cartooning.  (David  T.  Foster  Ill/C/tar/oWe 
Observer) 


T  A  few  of  the  editorial  cartoons  featured 
in  Kevin  Siers’  winning  portfolio  (Images 
courtesy  of  Kevin  Siers) 
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◄Josh  Haner  (right)  hugs  sports 
editor  Jason  Stallman  in  the  New 
York  Times  newsroom,  where 
Haner  learned  about  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  win  for  Feature  Photogra¬ 
phy.  (Ruth  Fremson/A/ew  York 
Times) 


◄  Phiiadelphia 
Inquirer  editor 
William  K.  Marimow 
(left)  and  Inga 
Saffron,  Inquirer 
architecture  critic, 
celebrate  her  win 
for  critical  writing 
during  a  newsroom 
celebration.  (David  M. 
\Narren/ Philadelphia 
Inquirer) 


◄  Detroit  Free  Press 
columnist  Stephen 
Henderson  (left)  is 
congratulated  by  Free 
Press  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  Paul  Anger  as  they 
celebrate  Henderson 
winning  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  commentary. 
(Julian  H.  Gonzalez/ 
Detroit  Free  Press) 


Kevin  Siers 

of  The  Charlotte  Observer 
honored  for  his  thoughjt;? 

provoking  cartoo'h^^ 
drawn  with  a  sharp^^^m 
bold,  artistic 


charlotteobserver.com 
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A  International  Reporting  winner  Jason  Szep 
(left)  celebrating  at  Reuters’  D.C.  offices  with 
colleague  Alistair  Bell.  (Jim  Bourg/Reuters) 


Ik  ►  (From  left)  Neil  Brown,  Michael  LaForgia  and  Will  Hobson  cel- 
1^  ebrate  after  hearing  about  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win  for  Locai  Reporting 
in  the  Tampa  Bay  Times  newsroom. 

(Kent  Nishimura/Tampa  Bay  Times) 


'  ■■■<!  j' M  ■» 

WINNER  OF  THE 
2014  PULITZER  PRIZE 
FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Oregon 's  Public  Employee  Retirement  System  was 
broken.  Inflated  pensions  siphoned  funds  away  from 
schools,  and  thousands  of  teachers  lost  their  jobs. 

The  Oregonian  championed  reform  in  hard-hitting 
editorials,  which  led  to  legislation  in  2013  -  and  2,000 
new  teachers  in  classrooms  this  fall. 


Congratulations  to 
Erik  Lukens,  Susan  Nielsen, 
Len  Reed  and  Mark  Hester 
of  our  editorial  board. 
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A  (From  left)  Guardian  editor-in-chief  Alan 
Rusbridger,  Guardian  US  deputy  editor  Stuart 
Millar,  Guardian  US  editor-in-chief  Janine 
Gibson,  journalist  Laura  Poitras,  and  defense 
and  intelligence  correspondent  Ewen  MacAskiil 
gather  in  the  newsroom  after  the  Guardian  US’ 
Public  Service  win.  (Kenan  Davis/Guardian  US) 


OREGONLIVE.COM/pulitzer 
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BY  W.  ERIC  SCHULT 


GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
YOUR  PACKAGING  CENTER 

By  applying  some  best  practices  from  those  with  well-run 
centers,  you,  too,  can  make  it  a  more  efficient  operation 


Ask  a  simple  question 

and  expect  a  simple 
answer: 

Wl}y,  if prepnnt  revenue 
is  down,  is  packaging  labor  not  also 
doxon? 

If  you’re  satisfied  wth  the  response, 
There’s  not  necessarily  a  direct  correla- 
tio7i  between  those  txvo  things,  then 


read  no  further. 

But  if  you  really  meant  to  ask,  How 
do  I  know  we’re  getting  the  maximum 
productivity  we  can  out  of  our  packag¬ 
ing  center?,  then  let  me  help  you  peel 
hack  the  layers  of  that  onion. 

Having  been  exposed  to  multi¬ 
tudes  of  experts  in  this  area  over  the 
last  quarter  century  as  a  production 


manager  and  operations  director.  I’ve 
found  there  are  as  many  ways  to  run  a 
packaging  center  as  there  are  packag¬ 
ing  managers  to  run  them.  However, 
as  you  compare  and  contrast  methods 
and  machinery,  staffing  and  statis¬ 
tics,  and  pick  the  brains  of  people 
who  seem  to  be  squeezing  just  a  little 
bit  more  out  of  their  equipment  and 
people  than  you  are  out  of  yours,  it’s 
possible  to  assemble  some  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  more-or-less  universal  truths 
that  are  applicable  almost  anywhere. 

Chain  newspapers  have  a  built-in 
advantage  in  an  endeavor  like  this,  in 
that  they  have  peers  with  whom  they 
can  compare  notes,  and  a  corporate 
parent  that  can,  and  \vill,  prortde 
reporting  guidelines  that  assure  as 
close  to  an  apples-to-apples  compari¬ 
son  between  properties  as  possible. 
Gannett  and  McClatchy,  for  example, 
benchmark  packaging  productivity 
wth  a  “pieces-per-hour”  metric.  It’s  a 
macro  method  of  capturing  productiv¬ 
ity:  total  pieces  for  the  month  divided 
by  total  hours  of  all  packaging  center 
personnel. 

“We  count  everj'  single  piece  that 
goes  through  the  packaging  center,  be 
it  an  insert  or  printed  product,”  said 
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Mart}'  Barlow,  packaging  manager 
for  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  Gannett  newspaper. 
“It’s  the  only  accurate  way  to  tell  how 
you’re  doing,  month  after  month.” 

The  statistic  includes  “all  the  people 
who  are  not  touching  inserts— such  as 
supei-visors  and  managers.  All  hours 
in  packaging  paj'roll  are  counted.” 

Capturing  metrics  this  way,  there’s 
some  seasonal  fluctuation  in  produc- 
tiwt)'.  “Februai^'’s  a  tough  month,  be¬ 
cause  inserts  are  dowi  and  there  are  x 
number  of  full-timers  to  pay,”  Barlow 
noted. 

Another  tough  month  is  July,  the 
height  of  summer  vacation  season. 


^  Fay  Garza  loads  inserts  into  a  hopper  on  a 
630  inserter  in  the  packaging  center  of  the 
Fayetteville  Publishing  Co. 


As  a  method  for  benchmarking 
your  packaging  center’s  productiv¬ 
ity  against  itself— month-to-month 
and  year-to-year— it  can  inform  in  a 
general  way  whether  producti\'ity  is 
trending  in  the  right  direction.  Barlow 
acknowledges  that  tracking  produc- 
tiwtj'  shift-after-shift  is  harder,  since 
the  quality  of  a  jacket  and  the  insert 
count  for  a  weekday  prepack  versus 


a  Sunday  prepack  will  net  different 
throughput  results. 

And,  since  not  all  packaging  centers 
are  created  equal,  comparisons  be- 
tv^'een  papers  may  have  limited  value 
due  to  dissimilar  inserting  equipment 
and  peripherals,  packaging  center 
layout,  product  mix,  and  a  myiiad  of 
other  operational  differences. 

The  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  for  example,  benchmarks  itself 
against  other  McClatchy  papers  in 
Lexington,  Sacramento,  Kansas  City, 
Fresno,  Charlotte,  Columbia  and 
Miami.  Few  of  those  peer  papers, 
though,  are  running  the  same  insert¬ 
ing  equipment  as  in  Raleigh  (three 
GMA  SLS-3000’s— one  with  a 
capacity  to  insert  40-into-l  and 
tv'o  with  a  28-into-l  capacity), 
said  Janna  Allison,  senior  opera¬ 
tions  manager. 

The  paper’s  heavy  use  of 
pocket  loaders  and  an  automat¬ 
ed  cart  loading  system  down¬ 
stream  from  the  stackers  gives 
it  an  envious  pieces-per-hour 
stat  and  throughput  speeds  that 
most  packaging  managers  could 
only  dream  about.  The  paper’s 
Sunday  pre-packs- wth  24-34 
inserts— run  at  cycle  speeds  of 
20,000  pieces  per  hour  and 
net  15,000-16,000  pieces  per 
hour  over  the  course  of  the  run, 
said  Tim  Fentem,  the  paper’s 
packaging  manager.  This  is  with 
sub-zip  zoning  that  would  slow  most 
packaging  centers  to  a  crawl. 

The  added  productivity  comes  'with 
some  offsetting  expenses  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs  that  would  fall 
outside  the  experience  of  those  of  us 
less  “equipment-endowed”  and  more 
dependent  upon  manual  labor.  It’s 
these  differences  that  make  it  harder 
for  papers  like  The  News  &  Oberver  to 
compare  notes  •with  their  peers.  “We’re 
a  lot  different  from  all  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  in  our  network,”  Allison  acknowl¬ 
edged.  “Tiying  to  find  somebody  like 


us,  that’s  tough.” 

Doppeiganger  Inserters 

A  useful  exercise  for  independent 
papers,  and  chain  papers  that  don’t 
have  a  comparably  equipped  packaging 
center  in  their  network,  is  to  reach  out  to 
machine  or  parts  vendors  for  the  names 
and  contact  information  of  papers  that 
run  the  same  equipment  and  con¬ 
figurations.  K&M  Newspaper  Services 
president  Mark  Jacobs  hooked  me  up 
■w'ith  my  newspaper’s  (TheFayettemUe 
Observer)  packaging  center  doppeigan¬ 
ger— this  person’s  newspaper  has  two 
630  inserters  ■with  a  maximum  insert 
capacity  of  29-into-l. 

A  30-minute  phone  call  with  my 
counterpart  at  that  paper  produced 
a  bunch  of  useful  comparisons  and 
contrasts,  and  several  tips  and  tricks 
worth  investigating.  His  newspaper 
was,  for  example,  running  a  very  tight 
gap  of  15-20  empty  pockets  between 
insert  zones.  Other  packaging  centers 
with  which  I  have  had  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  run  gaps  of  100,  and  it’s  not 
uncommon  to  spend  a  minute  or  more 
clearing  the  entire  inserter  between 
zones.  The  difference  might  not  seem 
significant,  but  with  50-60  zones,  it 
can  add  an  hour  or  more  to  the  run 
time  of  a  packaging  shift,  reducing 
throughput  speed  by  1,200  pieces  per 
hour. 

Tightening  up  the  gap  between 
zones  may  not  be  possible  wthout 
shifting  or  adding  staff  downstream 
from  the  stacker.  For  some,  a  tighter 
zone  gap  might  also  be  hard  to  ac¬ 
complish  depending  on  the  layout  of 
their  mailroom  and  how  separated  by 
distance  the  inserter  is  from  stack- 
do'wn.  The  biggest  difference  between 
my  packaging  center  and  its  dop¬ 
peiganger,  however,  is  the  presence 
of  redundant,  in-line  stackers  and 
strappers,  minimizing  for  my  counter¬ 
part  the  likelihood  of  do'wntime  due  to 
equipment  jams. 

Ha'ving  traded  notes  with  no 
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fewer  than  five  papers  running 
630/632-style  inserters  with  similar 
inserting  capacities  (some  of  them 
on  the  condition  of  non-disclosure  or 
anonymous  disclosure),  I  managed  to 
collect  anecdotal  comparisons  of  cycle 
speeds  and  net  speeds  that,  for  the 
most  part,  confirmed  the  reasonabil¬ 
ity  of  achieving  or  surpassing  a  set  of 
goals  I  had  set  for  my  ovm  operation. 
There  were  correlations,  too,  wdth  pa¬ 
pers  I  talked  to  running  carousel-style 
inserters  from  1372s  to  2299s,  both 
machines  to  which  I  had  abundant 
exposure  at  another  paper. 

For  Bill  Langman,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  The  Day,  an  independent  dai¬ 
ly  in  New  London,  Conn.,  the  priori¬ 
ties  involving  packaging  performance 
have  evolved  in  recent  years  with  the 
scope  of  its  packaging  operation.  The 
paper  discontinued  printing  and  in¬ 
serting  its  daily  products,  contracting 
wdth  The  Providence  Journal,  an  A.H. 
Belo  paper,  to  perform  those  services, 
but  it  retained  its  20-into-l  capacity 
630  inserter  to  continue  producing  its 
Sunday  pre-pack  and  take  on  insert¬ 
ing  and  labeling  for  The  Journal’s 
quarter-million  circulation  TMC.  It 
also  handles  packaging  for  15  weeklies. 

With  the  elimination  of  daily 
deadlines,  throughput  speed  was  de- 
emphasized  and  bundle  quality  and 
insert  accuracy  became  the  overarching 
preoccupation  of  the  paper.  “We  quit 
measuring  rate  per  hour.  It  served  no 
purpose  for  us,”  Langman  said.  Instead, 
hell  budget  a  fairly  liberal  five  hours  for 
the  Sunday  pre-pack  (28,000  circula¬ 
tion),  forgiving  the  run  speed  for  the 
first  hour  while  the  machine  lead  “tunes 
in”  all  the  hoppers.  Then,  theyll  hit  a 
consistent  pace  for  the  remainder  of  the 
shift  thatll  get  the  necessary  work  done 
in  the  available  time.  ‘We’re  not  using 
the  muscle  the  machine  has,”  Langman 
acknowledged.  But  with  their  1990 
inseider  “showing  its  age”  at  least  part 
of  his  goal  is  keeping  it  alive.  That,  and 
receiving  zero  complaints  from  the  field. 


Langman  credited  his  former  post¬ 
press  operations  manager,  Michael 
Flaig,  with  running  the  packaging  cen¬ 
ter  “like  a  Swiss  watch”,  prior  to  the 
outsourcing  of  the  daily  packaging.  “I 
always  tracked  the  machine  through¬ 
puts,”  Flaig  said,  by  shift  and  by  lead 
operator.  If  one  was  achieving  11,500 
per-hour  net  speeds  with  three  inserts, 
and  another  10,200  for  the  same  set¬ 
up,  he’d  watch  the  underperforming 
shift,  make  observations,  and  correct 
deficiencies.  “Dovmtime  is  what  the 
killer  is,”  he  said.  If  there’s  a  stacker 
jam  and  “someone  dowmstream  is  not 
reacting  quickly  enough,”  it’ll  show. 

For  their  daily,  running  lighter 
insert  loads,  Flaig  said  The  Day  ran 
cycle  speeds  close  to  18,000  per  hour, 
netting  13,200.  On  the  Sunday  run, 
wth  12-13  inserts,  the  throughput 

Projected  Net  Throughput 


per  that  practices  self-benchmarking, 
regularly  reporting  the  throughput 
on  individual  runs.  “I  look  at  it,  and  it 
goes  to  a  group  of  people,”  said  Ron 
Cartledge,  president  of  shared  services 
for  the  paper.  If  there’s  a  deviation 
fi-om  the  norm  in  anticipated  through¬ 
put,  it  generates  follow-up  scrutiny, 
usually  pointing  at  “a  particularly  bad 
insert,”  he  said. 

Self  Benchmarking 

The  disclaimer  in  all  of  the  above  is 
this:  Your  results  may  vary. 

The  more  similar  your  packaging 
center  is  equipped  and  configured  to 
another,  the  easier  it  may  be  to  com¬ 
pare  apples-to-apples  on  cycle  speeds 
and  net  throughput,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  you’re  collecting  is  still  anecdotal. 
We’ve  touched  upon  jacket  quality. 


in  Pieces  Per  Hour 


Machine 

Thru-put 

Minimum 

Singie- 

Out 

Thru-put 

Maximum 

Singie- 

Out 

Maximum 

Inserts 

Single- 

Out 

Thru-put 

Minimum 

Double- 

Out 

Thru-put 

Maximum 

Double- 

Out 

Maximum 

Inserts 

Double- 

Out 

630 

7.000 

11,000 

21 

13,000 

22,000 

9 

632 

7,000 

11,000 

28 

13,000 

22,000 

13 

SLS-1000 

6,000 

10,000 

9 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

might  slow  to  8,500  pieces  per  hour. 

For  the  Post  and  Conner  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  with  its  machines  loaded 
for  its  Sunday  pre-pack,  the  center 
runs  at  12,000  pieces-per-hour  cycle 
speed  and  nets  about  8,000  pieces  per 
hour,  according  to  Jake  Livingston, 
packaging  and  distribution  manager. 
The  paper  produces  its  packages  wdth 
a  2299-  and  a  1472  carousel  inserter, 
both  modified  with  a  Kansa  Twister 
to  add  to  the  total  inserting  capac¬ 
ity.  They  can  achieve  24-into-l  on 
the  2299  and  17-into-l  on  the  1472. 

A  lot  of  that  throughput  result  is  due 
to  hea\y  zoning,  and  a  delay  of  60-90 
seconds  between  zones  to  clear  out  the 
machine. 

The  Post  and  Courier  is  another  pa¬ 


insert  load,  zone  gap  and  zoning  com¬ 
plexity,  bad  inserts,  the  machine  age 
and  condition. 

The  variables  go  on  and  on,  such  as: 

•  lead  operator  setup  skills 

•  tolerance  for  misses  &  multiples 

•  training  for  the  employees  who  feed 

•  insert  pockets 

•  staffing  levels  on  the  inserter  and 
downstream  from  the  stacker 

Any  comparison  to  another  news¬ 
paper  is  at  least  somewhat  imperfect. 
The  benefit  of  networking  with  their 
staff  is  the  little  takeaways  that  hap¬ 
pen  while  you’re  exchanging  notes  or 
visiting  each  other’s  plants. 

Even  the  more  analytic  ‘pieces-per- 
hour’  metric  is  better  for  general  self¬ 
benchmarking  and  trend-watching 
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Productivity  Goais, 
Single-Out,  on  632 


Insert 

Count 

632 

Single  Out 

Projected 
Setup 
Time 
(in  hours) 

Projected 

Yield 

(per  hour) 

Rcmmd 

Crew 

Size 

1 

0.2 

11,000 

5 

2 

0.3 

10,852 

5 

3 

0.3 

10,704 

6 

4 

0.4 

10,556 

6 

5 

0.5 

10,407 

7 

6 

0.6 

10,259 

7 

7 

0.7 

10,111 

8 

8 

0.8 

9,963 

8 

9 

0.8 

9,815 

J . 9 

10 

0.9 

9,667  ' 

9 

11 

1.0 

9,519 

10 

12 

1.1 

9,370 

10 

13 

1.2 

9,222 

11 

14 

1.3 

9,074 

11 

15 

1.3 

8,926 

12 

16 

1.4 

8,778 

12 

17 

1.5 

8,630 

13 

18 

1.6 

8,481 

13 

19 

1.7 

8,333 

14 

20 

1.8 

8,185 

14 

21 

1.8 

8,037 

15 

22 

1.9 

7,889 

15 

23 

2.0 

7,741 

16 

24 

2.1 

7,593 

16 

25 

2.2 

7,444 

17 

26 

2.3 

7,296 

17 

27 

2.3 

7,148 

18 

28 

2.4 

7,000 

18 

Productivity  Goals, 
Double-Out,  on  632 


Insert 

Count 

632 

Double  Out 

Projected 
Setup 
Time 
(in  hours) 

Projected 

Yield 

(per  hour) 

Rcmmd 

Crew 

Size 

1 

0.3 

22,000 

9 

2 

0.5 

21,250 

9 

3 

0.7 

20,500 

11 

4 

0.8 

19,750 

11 

5 

1.0 

19,000 

13 

6 

1.2 

18,250 

13 

7 

1.3 

17,500 

15 

8 

1.5 

16,750 

15 

9 

1.7 

16,000 

17 

10 

1.8 

15,250 

17 

11 

2.0 

14,500 

19 

12 

2.2 

13,750 

19 

13 

2.3 

13,000 

21 

Productivity  Goals 


on  SLS-1000 

Insert 

Count 
SLS-1000 
Single  Out 

Projected 
Setup 
Time 
(in  hours) 

Projected 

Yield 

(per  hour) 

Rcmmd 

Crew 

Size 

1 

0.2 

10,000 

5 

2 

0.3 

9,500 

5 

3 

0.3 

9,000 

6 

4 

0.4 

8,500 

6 

5 

0.5 

8,000 

7 

6 

0.6 

7,500 

7 

7 

0.7 

7,000 

8 

8 

0.8 

6,500 

8 

9 

0.8 

6,000 

9 

tlian  for  identifying  a  model  packag¬ 
ing  center  to  emulate.  Unless  you’re 
swimming  in  capital  funds  and  plan 
to  match  their  investments  in  equip¬ 
ment,  that’s  more  of  an  exercise  in 
performance  envj'. 

So  how  do  you  answer  the  question, 
How  do  I  know  we’re  getting  the  inwd- 
mumproductimty  we  can  out  of  our 
packaging  center?  My  bias  is  to  set  your¬ 
self  a  sliding  goal  for  net-throughput 
speed  by  asking  your  best  operator  (or 
looking  at  your  most  productive  runs)  to 
determine  the  range  of  speeds  you  can 
expect  for  the  minimum  and  maximum 
insert  loads  on  each  of  your  insert  lines. 

From  that,  a  little  bit  of  Excel  magic 
(use  your  controller’s  mastery  if  it’s  not 
your  strong  suit)  wll  help  calculate 
throughput  speeds  for  every  increment 
between  one  insert  and  the  maximum 
load  your  equipment  can  handle. 

From  there,  it  isn’t  much  of  a  task 
to  enter  actual  results  from  individual 
runs  against  the  sliding  yield  goals,  by 
shift  and  operator  to  produce  a  score- 
card  that  is  actionable.  Need  help? 
Drop  me  a  line.  ■ 


W.  Erie  Schult  is  the  operations  direc¬ 
tor  at  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 
Contact  him  on  Linkedln.com  or  at 
schulte  @fayobserver.  com. 


KODAK’S  SONORA  NEWS 
PROCESS-FREE  PLATES 
OFFER  GREEN  EFFICIENCY 


Koadak’s  SONORA  NEWS  Process  Free  Plates 
remove  the  plate  processing  step  completely, 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  or  productivity 
of  traditional  mainstream  processed  plates. 


AS  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  becomes  increasingly 
aware  of  the  rationale 
for  going  green,  printers 
should  be  looking  for  more  ways  to 
eut  down  on  waste  and  eliminate  toxic 
products  from  the  print  proeess. 

In  the  pre-press  arena,  Kodak  SO¬ 
NORA  NEWS  Process  Free  Plates  are 
process-free  thermal  plates  that  elimi¬ 


nate  the  need  for  ehemistiy  and  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  fi’om  plate  making, 
reducing  environmental  impaet  and 
costs.  By  remoring  chemicals,  water, 
equipment,  energy,  and  waste  from 
the  elean-out  step,  printing  becomes 
much  less  time  consuming.  Yet,  they 
deliver  the  print  capabilities  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  mainstream  plates. 

The  Kodak  SONORA  NEWS  plate 
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has  impressive  quality  (3-97  percent  dot  range  resolution  at 
150  lines  per  inch,  depending  on  the  capability  of  the  imag¬ 
ing  de\ace),  a  strong  print  performance,  including  200,000 
impressions  run  length  capability  for  v^^eb  presses,  and  a 
full  range  of  gauges  including  0.40  mm  thickness  and  verj^ 
large  format  (VLF)  size  capability.  Running  on  the  Kodak 
GENERATION  NEWS  platesetter,  SONORA  NEWS  plates 
are  able  to  be  imaged  at  speeds  up  to  240  plates  per  hour. 

Said  Rich  Rindo,  rfce  president  of  worldwde  graphics 
marketing  for  Kodak,  “There  are  tv\'o  ma,ior  parts  to  what 
the  SONORA  plates  bring;  the  emdronmental  improve¬ 
ments  both  in  and  out  of  the  pressroom,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  pre-press  operation,  both  of  which  help  the 
sustainability  of  print. 

‘With  our  sales  projection  of  SONORA  (NEWS,  and  XP 
jdates  for  commercial  printing),  we  project  well  save  36  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  water  per  year  worldwide,  plus  530,000  gallons 
of  plate  chemistry,  and  102  million  kilowatt  hours  of  energy.” 

In  computer-to-plate  technology'  today,  it’s  a  digital 
process  and  wth  SONORA  the  analog  processing  step  is 
eliminated  so  it  speeds  time  to  pressroom,  creating  longer 
deadlines,  Rindo  said. 

Rindo  said  a  newspaper  in  Brazil  using  SONORA  NEWS 
plates  has  been  able  to  push  its  press  deadlines  back  45 
minutes,  which  has  allowed  the  paper  to  adjust  its  distri¬ 
bution  times,  critical  because  highway  traffic  patterns  can 
result  in  distribution  times  ranging  from  45  minutes  to  3 
hours,  depending  on  time  of  day. 

SONORA  plates  are  currently  produced  in  Osterode, 
Germany  and  Leeds,  England;  however  Rindo  said  Kodak 
is  scaling  up  to  production  and  distribution  centers.  Kodak 
announced  in  late  April  that  it  would  add  a  new  plate 
manufacturing  line  in  Columbus  later  this  year. 

For  more  information  on  the  Kodak  SONORA  process- 
free  plates,  visit  bit.ly/lk02o4V.  —  EdZintel 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge 
and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 

Challenging  the  status  quo.  I  don’t  think  this  is  something 
you  ever  overcome,  but  monitor  and  adjust  constantly.  We 
pride  ourselves  in  our  ISO  certification  and  striving  for 
continuous  improvement.  Our  industry  is  changing  rapidly 
that  what  was  efficient  six  months  ago  may  not  be  now. 
Constant  attention  to  improving  our  process  is  a  must. 


Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print  pro¬ 
duction? 

I  believe  we  will  continue  to  see  more  print  site  consolida¬ 
tions  and  closures,  particularly  from  smaller  operations. 
Smaller  papers  and  printers  will  look  to  outsource  printing 
as  their  equipment  ages  and  requires  investment 


What  printing  technologies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

We  have  invested  a  lot  of  time  reviewing  digital  printing 
solutions  from  a  few  vendors  over  the  last  year.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  that  the  equipment  is  still  very  expensive  and  cur¬ 
rent  through-puts  are  not  ideal,  but  it  is  something  we  will 
continue  to  monitor  as  technology  matures.  -  Nu  Yang 


Chris  Apel  joined  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  in  2011 
as  leader  of  the financial  planning  and  analysis  team.  In 
January  2013,  he  was  promoted  to  vice  president  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  financial  planning  and  analysis,  adding  to  his 
finance  responsibilities  the  oversight  ofJ'.  u,  nal  Communi¬ 
cations  printing  facility  in  West  Milwaukee. 


WI-i.CCMf  TO  iiir 

REBIRTH  OF  PRINT 

DISTRIBUTION 


Enjoy  a  route-optimized  stroll 
through  the  neighborhood. 


DELIVERY  SERVICES 


Life  is  complicated  enough  for  your  babies..  ^ 
Let  PCF’s  Technology  Solutions  make  their 
delivery  more  manageable,  more  efficient. 
With  the  ability  to  streamline  routes,  manage 
contractor  documents,  and  verify  deliveries, 
we 'll  turn  your  delivery  operations  into  a  walk 
in  the  park.  Let  PCF  make  life  for  your  babies 
a  lot  easier. 


CONSUMING  SOLUTIONS 


pcfcorp.com  1-877-PCF-6668 

C(;lobialinc)  30  Years  of  Soivico 
lo  the  Piiitf  Mc’dio  Induslry 


BY  LEAH  BETANCOURT 

It’S  a  dizzying,  seasick  world,  this  one  of  multiplat- 
form  publishing.  With  so  many  devices  for  acquiring 
news  available  to  consumers  today  and  the  fast  pace 
in  which  the  devices  are  evolving— especially  the 
smartphone— trying  to  plan  a  multiplatform  publish¬ 
ing  system  can  be  as  daunting  as  navigating  through 
an  ocean  storm. 


Indeed,  publishers  are  hitting  a  sea¬ 
wall  with  what  Rumble’s  chief  revenue 
officer  Uyen  Tieu  said  has  been  coined 
“integration  fatigue.” 

Tieu,  who  has  a  background  in 
revenue  strategy  and  partnerships  at 
Viacom  Inc.  and  headed  up  global 
sales  strategj'  at  Microsoft  Coip., 
said  that  because  mobile  code  base  is 
only  five  years  old,  it  takes  a  while  for 
a  new  language  to 
mature.  Plus,  there’s 
the  bigger  issue  of 
non-standardization 
on  handheld  devices. 
“It  is  still  an  indus¬ 
try  where  it’s  veiy 
fragmented.  It’s  veiy 
young  still  and  resist¬ 
ing  standardization,” 
she  said. 

That  creates  a 
dilemma  for  publishers,  forcing  them 
to  constantly  integrate  or  introduce 
new  systems.  ‘The  very  proliferation 
of  these  mobile  devices  adds  a  layer  of 
complexity  that  is  frankly  dizzying,” 
said  Online  Publishers  Association’s 
editorial  director  Michelle  Manafy. 

Some  news  organizations  have  even 
debated  whether  to  build  a  mobile  de¬ 
velopment  team  in-house.  “The  ability 
to  build  and  maintain  an  in-house 
team  that  has  that  skill  set  is  challeng¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  almost  equally  challeng¬ 
ing  from  what  I  understand  to  find 
good  partners  to  reliably  produce  the 
amount  of  mobile  and  multiplatform 
tools  that  readers  expect  when  they 
look  at  news,”  Manafy  said. 

On  March  17,  Digital  First  Media 
announced  a  partnership  with  Rumble 
and  its  smart  mobile  publishing  plat¬ 


form  to  upgrade  Digital  First’s  mobile 
technology  and  launch  real-time  and 
dynamic  capabilities.  Dave  Elchoness, 
senior  director,  digital  products  at 
Digital  First,  said  that  his  company 
started  a  year  ago  to  try  to  figure  out 
.  when  to  debut  its  next  generation 
of  mobile  products.  He  said  Digital 
First  wanted  flexibility  and  the  ability 
to  differentiate,  which,  he  said,  was 
found  with  Rumble. 

“[Working  with  Rumble]  allows 
us  to  create  our  own  look  and  feel,  to 
incorporate  some  of  our  own  features; 
to  monetize  in  ways  that  are  different 
than  even  our  other  products  on  the 
same  platform  do,  so  in  effect  you  get 
the  best  of  both  worlds,”  Elchoness 
said. 

The  partnership  goes  beyond  just 
powering  its  handheld  content  prod¬ 
ucts.  Elchoness  described  the  creation 
of  what’s  called  the  “Innovation  Lab” 
as  a  commitment  of  both  Rumble 
and  Digital  First  to  offer  significant 
innovations  in  mobile  to  Digital  First 


properties  on  a  quarterly  or  more  than 
quarterly  basis. 

“You  get  so  busy  in  your  day-to-day. 
You  lose  track  of  innovation  and  do¬ 
ing  things  that  vvdll  drive  the  business 
forward,”  Elchoness  said.  “In  our  case, 
we’ve  made  a  commitment  to  gear 
these  things  so  that  we  remain  in  the 
lead.  Innovation  is  definitely  a  huge 
part  of  what  we’re  doing.” 

Tieu  said  the  first  task  of  the  Inno¬ 
vation  Lab  was  to  enable  Digital  First 
the  ability  to  customize  the  layout,  de¬ 
sign,  ad  units  and  content  in  real-time 
vdthout  the  user  having  to  update  the 
app.  That  customization  extends  to 
the  advertising  side,  so  Digital  First  is 
not  constrained  by  mobile  units.  Tieu 
described  the  Rumble  system  as  very 
agnostic. 

“With  the  Rumble  platform,  we 
support  all  types  of  ad  units  and  cus¬ 
tomized  ad  units  that  the  local  sales 
force  can  come  up  v^dth.  That  increases 
Digital  First’s  ad  capability  signifi¬ 
cantly  because  they’re  not  married  to  a 
couple  of  the  squares  and  the  ban¬ 
ners,”  she  said. 

On  the  content  side,  when  there  are 
no  constraints  for  a  brand-new  editorial 
project,  simplicity  can  be  key,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  interactives. 

BIG  CHALLENGES  AWAIT 

Still,  audience  response  has  been 


y  Uyen  Tieu,  Rumble’s  chief 
revenue  officer 


y  Michelle  Manafy,  Online 
Publishers  Association 
editorial  director 


►  Dave  Elchoness,  Digital 
First  senior  director  of  digital 
products 
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Brakes  probed  in 
derailment 
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►  A  screenshot  from  The  (Victoria,  B.C.)  Times  Colonist  homepage  shows  how  Press  Reader’s 
Reader’s  Choice  muitiplatform  program  presents  the  day’s  headline  news  online. 


mixed  for  content  that  is  reworked  for 
multiple  platforms. 

Manafy  said  she  has  discussed 
optimizing  content  for  mobile  wth 
OPA  members.  She  said  many  of 
them  were  experimenting  wth  forcing 
their  editors  to  create  multiple  sets  of 
headlines  and  multiple  sets  of  decks 
that  were  optimized  for  different  for¬ 
mats.  “Wliat  they  found  was  that  the 
extra  work  didn’t  necessarily  increase 
their  results,”  Manafy  said.  “Instead 
they  found  that  a  better  investment 
was  simplifjang  headlines  overall  for 
digital.” 

Multiplatform  content  offerings 
could  mean  more  of  actually  day-part¬ 
ing  the  content  out,  rather  than  mak¬ 
ing  several  versions  of  the  same  stoiy 
for  print,  web  and  handheld  de\'ices. 
Manafy  said  that  on  the  way  to  work, 
you  read  what  you  have  to  know  to  be 
able  to  hit  the  ground  miming  when 
you  get  to  work.  But  on  the  way  home, 
you  might  have  time  for  more  of  an 
immersive,  long-form  experience. 


y  This  Press  Reader  multiplatform  publish¬ 
ing  app  shows  an  audio-video  combination 
format  on  an  iPad. 


“The  way  we’re  consuming  content 
on  mobile,  yes,  you  probably  do  want 
to  create  much  more  of  a  headline 
feed,  a  pared-dowm  experience,  but 
you  don’t  necessarily  have  to  change 
the  content  for  the  mobile  device  as 
much  as  optimize  the  experience,”  she 
said. 

Generating  revenue  with  advertis¬ 
ing  on  multiplatfoi’ms,  particularly 
handheld  devices,  remains  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  but  it’s  a  huge  revenue  maker. 
U.S.  mobile  ad  revenue,  which 
includes  search,  display,  SMS,  \adeo 
and  native  social  advertising,  was  $7-2 
billion  in  2013  and  is  forecast  to  hit 
$30.3  billion  by  2018,  according  to  the 
BIA/Kelsey  U.S.  Local  Media  Forecast 
2013-2018  report  released  in  April 
(bit.ly/RStLTK). 

Of  course  digital  advertising  goes 
way  beyond  the  banner  ad  or  take¬ 
over  ad.  Peter  Marsh,  vice  president, 
product  marketing  at  NEWSCYCLE 
Solutions,  said  online  banner  advertis¬ 
ing  is  generally  seen  as  annoying  and 
it’s  something  publishers  are  strug¬ 
gling  ^\^th  in  the  transfer  to  mobile 
and  tablets.  “The  trend  is  looking  for 
more  engagement  in  mobile  and  tablet 
adveitising,”  Marsh  said.  “Wlien  I  see 
an  ad  that’s  engaging,  I  think  of  one 


that  encourages  and  prompts  the  user 
for  more  action.” 

That  action  itself  could  involve  more 
than  one  platform.  Marsh  said  one  of 
NEWSCYCLE’s  clients,  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  is  using  augmented  realify 
■wdth  a  partner,  Blippar.  The  print  ad 
has  an  embedded  code  and  when  a 
smartphone  is  waved  over  it,  users 
get  a  more  engaging  follow-up  ad  on 
their  device.  This  is  integrated  with 
Winnipeg  Free  Press’s  NEWSCYCLE 
Advertising  system  as  an  upsell  for 
advertisers  (bit.ly/llkfdci). 

“The  conversion  rate  of  these  ads  is 
twice  what  they  are  from  inm-of-site 
ads,”  Marsh  said,  “meaning  people 
are  twice  as  likely  to  not  only  click  on 
the  ads,  but  tv\ace  as  likely  to  buy  the 
product  or  sendee  being  advertised.” 

BE  RELEVANT 

One  way  to  maximize  the  digital 
experience,  including  ads,  is  with 
relevancy.  The  NEWSCYCLE 
Audience  product  monitors  the 
activity  of  registered  and  anonymous 
users  and  based  on  behavior  and 
preferences,  delivers  more  targeted, 
relevant  content  and  advertising 
(newscyclesolutions.com). 

Co7itmued  on  page  45 
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Gauge  what 
pops  with 
readers  and 
reach  out 
to  them 
specifically  on 
that  platform. 


Multiplatform 
Publishing  Tips 


Here  are  tips  on  how  newspapers  can  create  a 
successful  nnultiplatform  publishing  effort 


Understand  the  capability  and 
technologies— Publishers  need  to 
evaluate  the  technology  to  make 
sure  it  allows  them  to  up  their 
game.  Press  Reader’s  chief  con¬ 
tent  officer  Nikolay  Malyarov  said 
publishers  should  look  at  whether 
the  product  supports  all  the 
existing  and  emerging  platforms. 
He  said  they  should  look  at  the 
quality  and  operational  capability 
of  the  product.  "You  cannot  be 
reactive.  It’s  not  something  that 
you  can  build  overnight,”  he  said. 
But  don’t  just  look  at  the  product, 


meetings  so  you’re  working 
from  the  same  set  of  plans, 
vision  and  understanding  of 
the  technical  boundaries  of  the 
project.  Michelle  Manafy,  editorial 
director  at  the  Online  Publishers 
Association,  said  The  New  York 
Times  recently  started  to  embed 
technologists  into  its  editorial 
teams  to  encourage  a  more 
robust  integration  technology 
and  the  craft  of  journalism  itself. 
"You  don’t  have  this  disconnect 
between  the  technology  team 
and  the  creative  team,”  she  said. 


*  Nikolay  Malyarov,  Press  Reader  chief  con¬ 
tent  officer 

thing  is  real-time  sports  score  re¬ 
porting  from  high  school  sports. 
Knovy  your  audiences,  know  your 
content  offerings  and  leverage 
those  insights,  for  example,  to 
repackage  your  existing  content 
into  really  creative  products  that 
can  generate  additional  revenue,” 
she  said. 


Know  the  medium— Understand 
that  mobile  is  new  and  growing, 
and  is  not  yet  fully  formed.  The 
way  people  consume  data  and 
advertising  on  mobile  devices  is 
different  than  on  the  desktop.  It’s 
faster  and  akin  to  snacking  as  op¬ 
posed  to  absorbing  information. 
"Have  you  designed  a  product  to 
reflect  that?”  said  Digital  First’s 
Dave  Elchoness.  "It’s  experiment¬ 
ing;  it’s  prototyping;  it’s  measur¬ 
ing  how  people  interact  with  the 
product  and  iterating  very  quickly 
to  account  for  behavior.” 


Differentiate— Do  your  apps  look 
like  every  other  app  offered  by 
that  same  provider?  There’s  also 
differentiation  with  action,  design, 
utility  or  presentation.  David  Link, 
co-founder  of  The  Wonderfac- 
tory,  pointed  out  Quartz’s  website 
layout  in  which  there  is  a  list  of 
scrollable  headlines  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  right  side  is  a  scrol¬ 
lable  opened,  full  view  of  each 
story.  He  said  that’s  a  trend  that 
has  been  picking  up  in  a  lot  of 
different  news  organizations  in 
which  the  organization  talks  to  its 
news  clients  about  differentiating 
by  making  news  actionable  and 
useful  and  not  just  something 
that  you  read.  For  example,  The 
WonderFactory  made  a  proto¬ 
type  for  a  sports  section  of  a 
newspaper  that  involves  taking 
a  3D  engine  from  a  game.  View¬ 
ers  can  watch  it  rendered  in  3D,  a 
way  in  which  they  were  unable  to 
watch  games  in  the  past.—  LB 


understand  the  vision  and  the 
roadmap.  "A  lot  of  times,  when 
folks  look  at  vendors  and  part¬ 
ners,  they  just  look  at  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Instead  of  that  they  ought  to 
look  at  a  particular  vision  or  the 
way  the  partner  thinks  about  the 
world  and  what  the  future  holds 
to  ensure  that  vision  aligns  with 
yours.” 


Know  your  audience— Gauge 
what  pops  with  readers  and 
reach  out  to  them  specifically  on 
that  platform.  Manafy  said  the 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.  has  seen  a  big 
spike  in  the  consumption  of  its 
high  school  sports  content.  Belo 
takes  a  chunk  of  that  content  and 
repackages  it  for  mobile  because 
it’s  predominantly  consumed  on 
mobile  devices.  "The  big,  sticky 


Experiment— Get  designers  and 
developers  involved  in  editorial 


*  Tampa  Bay  Times  photographer  Maurice 
RIvenbark  (left)  enterprise  editor  Bill  Duryea 
(middle)  and  digital  designer  Lee  Glynn, 
are  shown  creating  a  storyboard  of  visual 
elements  for  the  online  version  of  “The  Last 
Voyage  of  the  Bounty,”  multimedia  story  that 
ran  in  October  2013. 


is  the  arc  of  the  story,  what  are  we 
bringing  to  the  online  version  at  these 
particular  moments? 

There  were  two  outlines  for  the 
project.  Glynn  said  she  drafted  a  parallel 
storyline  outline  of  digital  elements 
and  where  they  would  go  in  the  story 
for  her  and  her  intern,  Alexis  Sanchez, 
to  work  with.  "We  literally  mapped  out 


A  Bountiful  Project 


A  team  at  the  Tampa  Bay  Times  spent  nine  months  producing  "The  Last  Voyage  of 
the  Bounty,"  a  multimedia  series  about  the  Bounty  ship's  sinking  during  Hurricane 
Sandy  in  2012.  Bill  Duryea,  enterprise  editor,  said  the  newspaper  staff  looked  at  the  New 
York  Times'  2012  multimedia  project,  "Snow  Fall:  The  Avalanche  at  Tunnel  Creek,”  and 
wondered  what  ideas  they  could  draw  from  that  in  producing  their  own  cross-platform 
presentation  of  the  Bounty  story. 


"We  have  a  lot  of  experience  with 
multipart  narratives  in  print,  but  this 
was  our  opportunity  to  step  up  our 
game  a  little  bit  and  see  if  we  could 
do  something  as  equally  high  quality 
online,”  Duryea  said. 

During  early  discussions,  Duryea  said 
the  staff  didn’t  know  what  platform 
it  was  going  to  use.  The  digital  team 
began  researching  systems.  Lee  Glynn, 
the  Times'  senior  online  designer  at  the 
time,  said  she  chose  a  Parallax  scrolling 
template  that  cost  about  $18  to  display 
the  interactive.  The  results  can  be  seen 
at  the  Times'  October  2013  three-part 


online  presentation  of  the  Bounty  story 
at  tampabay.com/specials/2013/re- 
ports/bounty. 

According  to  Duryea,  the  project’s 
reporting  process  was  front-end  labor 
intensive.  The  team  met  early  on  to 
rigorously  outline  the  story.  Each 
person  on  the  team  had  well-defined 
roles.  "This  required  sitting  in  a  room 
with  huge  pieces  of  paper  tacked  to  the 
walls  and  writing  it  out— part  1,  scene  1, 
and  that  template  for  the  print  product 
for  the  story  was  something  that  we 
mirrored  online,”  Duryea  said. 

He  recalled  Glynn  asking  this:  If  this 
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^  The  Tampa  Bay  Times’  multimedia  presentation  of 
“The  Last  Voyage  of  the  Bounty,"  series  melded  tradi¬ 
tional  art  elements  with  multiple  videos  of  surviving 
crew  members  and  rescuers,  and  interactive  graphics, 
showing  the  design  of  the  doomed  ship  and  the  trajec¬ 
tory  of  the  storm  that  sank  her. 


pull  out  something  that  we're  really  proud  of,” 
Duryea  said.  “Internally,  learning  what  your 
team  is  capable  of;  what  the  newsroom  is  ca¬ 
pable  of.  well,  for  us  the  return  on  investment 
was  huge."  —Leah  Betancourt 


Continued frontpage  42 

NEWSCY CLE  Audience  is  designed  to  reduce  bounce 
rates  by  creating  a  more  engaging  experience,  Marsh  said. 

The  Day  Publishing  Co.  in  New  London,  Conn.,  has  seen 
its  homepage  bounce  rate  drop  39-95  percent  in  August 
from  a  year  earlier,  according  to  NEWSCYCLE  Solutions 
data.  NEWSCYCLE  Audience  makes  a  recommendation 
to  88  percent  of  its  readers.  Its  audience  recommended 
content  was  clicked  on  average  18  percent  of  the  time  in 
May,  2013. 

Smartphones  are  not  only  bridging  that  step  into  an 
engaging  advertisement  experience,  they  are  an  increas¬ 
ingly  bigger  part  of  signups  for  paid  subscription  models. 
Press+’s  recent  study  of  173  publications  found  that  sub¬ 
scription  sales  through  mobile  devices  had  increased  250 
percent  in  the  previous  five  months,  according  to  a  com¬ 
pany  news  release  from  March  (see  graph,  pg.  46).  Also, 
subscription  sales  made  using  mobile  devices  now  make 
up  nearly  15  percent  of  new  digital  subscriptions,  which  is 
up  from  less  than  about  5  percent  in  October  (mypressp- 
lus.com). 

“What’s  new  is  that  people  are  not  only  purchasing 
access  to  news  through  their  smartphones  and  tablets 


Multiplatform 
Providers 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  leading  multiplatform  publishing  service  providers 


Press  Reader- Press  Reader  is  a  cross¬ 
platform  content  distributor  and  publisher. 

Press  Reader  products  viewable  on  HTML5 
mobile  web,  desktop,  tablets,  smartphones, 
and  eReaders  running  iOS,  Android,  Windows 
8  and  BlackBerry  10.  They  can  also  provide  full 
ecommerce.  Cost  is  based  on  revenue  sharing  or 
a  publisher  bundles  a  digital  edition  with  other 
content,  it’s  based  on  number  of  downloads  or 
subscribers  they  have.  Press  Reader  Kiosk  is  an 
all-you-can-read  subscription  model  that  gives 
consumers  access  to  more  than  3500  publica¬ 
tions.  Consumer  subscription  rates  start  at 
$29.95.  {about.pressreader.com) 

Libercus-Libercus  is  the  signature  news 
publishing  product  of  E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
LLC.  It  is  a  100  percent  cloud-based  system  that 


uses  just  a  single  login  and  single  user  interface 
to  create  content  platforms  including  print, 
mobile  web,  desktop,  apps,  and  email  newslet¬ 
ters.  Digital  delivery  cost  is  priced  by  cost  per 
thousand  deliveries.  It  starts  at  about  $1  per 
thousand  and  goes  down  based  on  volume.  For 
print,  cost  is  consumption  based  and  per  user 
based.  The  cost  for  consumption  based  starts  at 
about  $5  per  page  and  goes  down  significantly 
by  volume.  {Iibercus.com) 

Press+-Press+  is  provider  of  paid  content 
systems  to  more  than  500  publications  and 
300  more  publication  have  signed  up  and  plan 
to  launch  in  the  future.  The  cost  to  use  Press+ 
is  a  $4,500  set-up  fee  plus  a  standard  revenue 
share  of  digital  subscription  revenues  where  the 
publisher  gets  80  percent  and  Press+  gets  20 


percent.  Publishers  receive  a  turnkey  solution 
to  launch  a  paid  model,  which  includes  Press+ 
software,  e-commerce  and  privacy  compliance, 
credit-card  handling,  24/7  customer  service 
(phone  and  online)  and  access  to  exclusive  best- 
practices  data  collected  by  Press+  on  where  to 
set  meters,  how  much  to  charge,  whether  to 
vary  rates  depending  on  geography  or  other 
factors,  {mypressplus.com) 

NEWSCYCLE  Solutions-NEWSCYCLE  Solu¬ 
tions  is  the  result  of  a  merger  between  DTi  and 
Saxotech  and  the  acquisition  of  Atex.  It  provides 
products  including  content  management 
systems,  advertising  management,  circulation 
and  audience  targeting  systems.  Cost  options 
include  the  traditional  software  licenses;  buying 
software  on  by  subscription  that  is  based  on  per 
user,  per  month;  buying  the  software  under  a 
managed  services  agreement  so  wrapped  into 
the  per  user,  per  month  price  is  hosting  and 
systems  applications  support. 
(newscyclesolutions.com) 


but  that’s  a  part  of  a  subscription,” 
said  Press+  co-CEO  Gordon  Cro\atz. 
“Wliat’s  new'  is  the  transaction  itself, 
the  signing  up  for  the  subscription, 
is  increasingly  happening  on  that 


smartphone.  That  did  take  us  by 
surprise  because  it  has  happened  so 
quickly.”  Nearly  all  of  Press+  publish¬ 
ers  offer  all-digital  access  under  their 
paid  subscriptions.  Crovitz  said  digital 


subscriptions  are  the  fastest  growing 
source  of  revenue  for  newspapers. 

“Publishers  are  configuring  their 
mobile  versions  for  how  people  con¬ 
sume  new's  mobilely— which  is  more 
real-time,”  he  said.  “Shorter  stories 
and  mobile  versions  are  increasingly 
different  from  the  desktop  versions. 

I  think  that’s  all  encouraging  trends 
from  publishers.” 

Olive  Softw'are  Inc.  is  known  for 
generating  digital  replica  editions  of 
print  content  w'ith  its  Active  Paper 
Daily  product.  In  April,  it  launched  a 
new  ad  product  called  OLIVads  that 
aims  to  get  more  national  advertising 
into  client  publisher’s  replica  products 
(olivesoftware.com/olivads.html). 

“One  of  the  things  we’re  transition¬ 
ing  to  is  more  of  a  revenue  generation 
partner  with  publishers,”  said  Olive 
Software’s  director  of  strategy  Joe 
Wikert.  “They  see  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  with  OLIVads,  which  was 
formally  launched  earlier  this  year  and 


PAID  DIGITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Starts  coming  from 
mobile  browsers 

Press*  study  of  173  publicatiorts 
(2013  ■  2014) 


6.2% 

4.7% 
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Whiz  Technologies-MobileNewsPack  is  a  Roxen  customers  pay  a  monthly  fee  per  user  a  SaaS  model  and  the  price  scales  accordingly 

mobile  publishing  platform  for  apps  includ-  of  $150-$200  (based  on  anywhere  from  to  factors  such  as  the  number  of  subscribers, 

ing  iPhone,  iPad,  Kindle  Fire,  Android  devices  10-100  users.  A  lower  number  of  users  pay  publication  frequency,  etc.  (olivesoftware.com) 

and  HTML5  mobile  web.  The  MobileNewsPack  a  higher  fee).  The  price  includes  software, 

platform  supports  a  variety  of  different  paid  hardware,  updates,  new  releases,  monitoring  Rumble-Rumble  is  a  centralized  platform 

access  models,  ad  revenue  streams  and  gives  and  support.  There  is  a  one-time  installation  that  powers  mobile  strategy  across  any  device 

publishers  the  ability  to  control  and  modify  the  and  setup  cost.  Training  is  included.  Those  on  any  kind  of  operating  system  language-all 

mobile  apps  real  time  from  a  single  dashboard.  customers  who  subscribe  to  the  Roxen  Edito-  Internet  browsers,  iOS,  Android,  Windows,  and 

Publishers  pay  a  one-time,  setup  fee  and  a  rial  Portal  also  get  the  Roxen  News  Website  Kindle.  Their  business  model  is  a  performance- 

monthly  platform  and  support  fee.  There  is  an  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  is  a  modern  respon-  based  partnership.  They  do  not  charge  a  setup 

optional  fee  for  making  any  customizations  to  sive  web  CMS  specifically  developed  for  fee  or  licensing  fee.  (mmWe.me) 

the  platform  or  the  apps.  (whizti.com)  small-  and  medium-sized  papers,  (roxen.com) 

MediaSpan-MediaSpan  is  a  provider  of 

Roxen-The  Roxen  Editorial  Portal  CMS  is  a  Olive  Software  Inc.-Olive  Software  Inc.  is  digital  content  management,  online  marketing, 

web-based  solution  that  supports  multichan-  known  for  generating  digital  replica  editions  of  advertising,  circulation  and  business  productivi- 

nel  publishing  with  central  pagination  and  a  print  content  with  its  ActivePaper  Daily  product,  ty  products.  NewsEditPro  offers  automation  and 

degree  of  templating.  It  gives  everyone  in  the  Olive  ActivePaper  Daily  is  a  SaaS  product  that  a  multi-channel  approach  that  provides  content 

editorial  department  a  full  overview  of  news  creates  replica  e-editions  of  newspapers.  Its  to  several  locations  in  real-time.  AdManagerPro 

production.  It  is  delivered  as  a  local  cloud  so-  new  OLIVads  service  dynamically  injects  ads  the  advertising  management  system.  Ads  can 

lution  with  all  hardware,  updates  and  support  into  the  daily  e-edition.  The  Olive  ActivePaper  be  entered,  billed  and  exported  for  both  print 

included  in  the  price.  It  requires  no  hardware  Archive  is  a  SaaS  digital  archiving  solution,  and  digital  platforms.  CirculationPro  allows  sites 

investment  and  has  a  flexible  subscription  according  to  the  company’s  website.  Olive  to  manage  their  digital  subscriptions  in  addition 

model  adapted  to  the  number  of  users.  years  ago  switched  from  a  software  reseller  to  to  print,  (mediaspangroup.com)  -LB 


represents  a  completely  new 
revenue  stream  that  Olive 
competitors  don’t  offer.” 

Olive  Software  partnered 
wth  agency  JPiper  me¬ 
dia,  which  acts  as  a  broker 
between  Olive  Softw'are  and 
the  publishing  partners. 

Piper  sends  feeds  to  publish¬ 
ers  indicating  the  national 
advertisement  spots  avail- 
Gordon  Crovitz,  Press+  co-CEO  able  in  the  upcoming  weeks. 

Publishers  can  then  opt  in  or 
out  of  these  campaigns.  “So  the  benefit  of  having  hundreds 
of  newspaper  titles  is  that  we  can  aggregate  the  category 
and  offer  that  to  national  advertisers  as  a  one-stop  solution 
so  they  don’t  have  to  talk  indi\adually  wth  every  paper,” 
Wikert  said.  The  ads  are  djmamically  injected  into  only  the 
daily  e-edition,  not  the  print  edition. 

Multiplatform  publishing  continues  to  test  newspapers 
in  the  digital  space.  Reaching  news  consumers  where 
they  are  on  handheld  dewces  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of 
choosing  a  pro\ader  that’s  a  good  fit,  knowng  the  audience, 
studjnng  the  analytics,  and  adjusting  the  content  plan  so  it 
resonates  with  that  audience. 
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By  Gretchen  A.  Peck 


From  the  outside 


looking  in,  it  may  appear  to  non-newspaper  folks  that 
the  industry  is  abandoning  some  of  its  principles— free 
speech,  open  conversation,  introspection,  cynicism— by  shuttering  a  feature  of  online  publishing 
that’s  been  ubiquitous  for  as  long  as  there  have  been  websites:  reader  comments.  Publishers  of  all 
types  of  content— not  just  news— are  struggling  with  how  to  encourage  dialog  with  the  communities 
they  serve,  without  merely  offering  a  platform  for  rampant  vitriol.  Some  have  taken  the  approach 
that  they’ll  only  allow  for  commenting  on  certain  types  of  non-controversial  content.  Others  are 
trashing  comment  forums  altogether. 


Popular  Science  magazine  nixed  comments  from  its  site. 
Other  magazines  and  online  publications  have  followed 
suit— either  wholesale  disabling  comments,  or  taking  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  the  content  about  which  readers 
may  remark. 

Fed  up  with  the  online  nastiness,  the  Sun-Times  Media 
Group  temporarily  suspended  article  comments  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  some  of  its  other  titles  recently. 
Sun-Times  managing  editor  Craig  Newman  reported  in  a 
blog  that  the  forums  “too  often  turn  into  a  morass  of  nega¬ 
tivity,  racism,  hate  speech  and  general  trollish  behaviors 
that  detract  from  the  content.”  Newman  said  that  work  is 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  to  develop  a  new  comment¬ 
ing  platform  that  addresses  these  concerns  and  enables 
the  publisher  to  better  moderate  conversations.  What  that 
platform  will  look  like  was  unknoAvn,  as  of  this  writing. 

There’s  no  shortage  of  tools  to  facilitate  conversations 
betw'een  publishers  and  readers.  Disqus,  for  example, 
boasts  that  more  than  3  million  websites  deploy  its  free 
plug-in.  ReadrBoard’s  annotation  technology  has  been  em¬ 
braced  by  publications  such  as  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  ProPublica,  Fast  Company,  and  the  Bangor  Daily 
News.  And  Gawker  Media  made 
waves  when  it  launched  its  home¬ 
grown  Kinja  discussion  platform 
and  rolled  it  out  to  the  web. 

By  and  large,  the  structure  of 
comment  threads  have  maintained 
status  quo  for  more  than  a  decade, 
according  to  Amanda  Michel,  open 
editor  of  The  Guardian  (U.S.).  “In 
general,  I  think  there’s  still  a  lot  of 
work  that  can  be  done,  and  in  fact 
commenting  itself  could  develop  in 
a  number  of  different  directions,” 
she  said. 

Still,  platform  technology  only 
addresses  part  of  the  problem  of 


online  engagement  for  newspaper  publishers  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  struggle  v«th  tone,  rules  of  engagement,  resources 
for  moderation  and  policing  sites,  making  them  wonder: 

Is  any  of  this  worth  it? 

THE  GOOD.  THE  BAD.  AND 
THE  DOWNRIGHT  UGLY 

OYNTER’S  ANDREW  BEAUJON,  senior  online 
reporter,  said  that  publishers  have  been 
taken  aback  by  the  degradation  of  online 
conversation:  “What  you  generally  get  is 
people  arguing  about  who’s  more  stupid, 
so  I  certainly  understand  the  dismay.  I 
also  understand  the  promise  of  com¬ 
ments,  but  I  think  it’s  a  promise  that’s  rarely  been  met. 
[Online  comments]  are  like  the  Bode  Miller  of  publishing. 
We  keep  thinking  that  they’re  going  to  come  through  for 
us  at  some  point.” 

Commentarj'  may  skew  reader  comprehension,  and 
emotions  may  be  digitally  “contagious,”  as  suggested  by  a 
March  12,  2014  study  titled,  “Detecting  Emotional  Conta¬ 
gion  in  Massive  Social  Networks”  (bit.ly/loubnhz). 

Less  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that 
readers  simply  don’t  want  to  get 
mired  in  ugly,  downward  spirals  of 
dialog.  That  may  engage  a  cer¬ 
tain  ilk,  but  readers  who  come  to 
newspapers  for  intelligent,  vetted 
content,  are  often  repelled  rather 
than  engaged  by  that  “talk.” 

“You  can  allow  for  passion.  You 
can  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of 
strong  wording  without  it  degrad¬ 
ing  into  personal  attacks  and 
inci\ality,  which  is  the  kind  of 
environment  that’s  a  turn-off  to 
read,  as  well  as  to  participate  in,” 
said  Sasha  Koren,  deputy  editor. 


Andrew 
Beaujon. 
Poynter  senior 
online  reporter 
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You  can  allow  for  a  certain  amount 
of  strong  wording,  without  it  de¬ 
grading  into  personal  attacks  and 
incivility.  p.  pw 


interactive  news,  community  and  social  media  at  The  New 
York  Times.  “But  I  think  we’re  all  struggling— publishers, 
in  general— about  how  to  make  a  good  space  that  people 
want  to  engage  in,  and  maybe  add  something  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism,  rather  than  detract  from  it.” 

Michel  challenges  the  notion  that  commenting  should 
be  portrayed  as  “monolithic”  and  inherently  nasty. 
“When  it  comes  to  news  organizations,  there’s  a  lot  to 
actually  learn,  and  commenting  is  something  you  need 
to  invest  in,”  she  said.  The  Guardian  deploys  a  team  of 
moderators  based  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have 
the  added  challenge  of  moderating  and  policing  com¬ 
ments  from  an  international  audience,  where  linguistic 
and  cultural  differences  sometimes  obstruct  productive 
conversation. 

“We’ve  taken  some  creative  approaches  to  trj'  to  solve 
those  problems,”  Michel  explained.  “For  example,  Katie 
Bogers,  who  is  on  our  editorial  team,  has  a  lovely  Tumblr 
called  ‘English  to  English,’  which  is  devoted  to  debating 
and  discussing  [language]  differences  between  Americans, 
Brits,  and  Aussies.  And  one  of  the  things  we’ve  contem¬ 
plated  is  to  eventually  integrate  it  into  the  site.  So  if  a  Brit¬ 
ish  commenter  wites  ‘cheers,’  it  would  have  an  underscore 


beneath  it,  and  you  could  click  on  it,  and 
■  it  would  bring  up  the  Tumblr  post  on 
M  ‘cheers.’ 

“We’ve  also  considered  showing  our 
readers’  geographic  locations,  because 
people  really  do  come  to  things  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  context,  and  it  makes  for— we  think,  in  many 
instances— more  interesting  conversation.” 


SOCIAL  CIRCLES 

OW,  WITH  THE  onslaught  of  social  media, 
do  newspaper  publishers  even  need 
to  have  a  forum  on  their  websites  for 
reader  commentary?  Is  it  redundant? 

Koren  pointed  out  that  conversa¬ 
tions  are  different  in  cyber  spaces  such 
as  T\\atter  and  Facebook,  compared 
to  a  publisher’s  website.  In  the  social  media  sphere,  it 
becomes  immediately  obvious  that  many  commenters 
don’t  read  beyond  headlines  and  ledes.  They’re  simply  not 
clicking  through  to  the  reporting  itself. 

“We’ve  got  to  give  readers  the  ability  to  comment  where 
they’re  reading,  hopefully,  the  full  stor>',  rather  than  just 
a  snippet,”  she  said.  “You’re  not  going  to  get  that  context 
elsewhere.  We  see,  in  social  media,  that  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  [readers]  have  not  clicked-through  before  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  topic.  I  definitely  think  there’s  huge  value  in  hav¬ 
ing  comments  on-site.  It’s  a  big  step,  a  big  consideration 
of  resources,  but  it’s  valuable— more  so  than  just  having  a 
social  media  stream  and  reaction  there.” 

Conventional  web  wisdom  taught  publishers  that  engag¬ 
ing  readers  by  welcoming  online  comments  w'as  a  great 
w'ay  to  grab  those  coveted  eyeballs  and  keep  them  trained 
on  w'eb  pages.  And  that’s  great,  particularly  in  the  vein  of 
advertising;  however,  a  publisher  that  only  thinks  about 
commenting  in  those  terms  is  missing  a  huge  opportunity 
to  learn  from  readers  and  to  break  down  barriers  between 
editorial  and  audience. 

“As  a  waiter,  it’s  gratifying  to  me  that  people  are  reading 
and  thinking  about  wiiat  I’m  saying,  wbat  I’m  writing,”  said 
Beaujon.  “Even  if  I  hate  what  they  have  to  say,  I  love  it.  I 
think  that  commenting,  in  a  w'eird  w'ay,  is  an  act  of  love. 

“A  lot  of  newspaper  people  and  other  journalists,  of 
course,  are  more  accessible  than  people  might  think 
they  w'ould  be.  The  ability  to  connect  to  the  people 
whose  stuff  you’ve  been  reading  does  seem  special.” 

Koren  said  that  her  colleague.  New  York  Times  op-ed 
columnist  Nicholas  Kiistoff,  does  an  exemplary  job  at  not 
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just  engaging  readers  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  in  tearing  do\vn  the  scrim 
so  readers  can  backstage  and  better 
understand  his  process.  “It  does 
give  us  a  great  way  of  humanizing 
a  journalist,  though  I  don’t  know 
tliat  every  op-ed  columnist  or 
journalist  is  up  for  that.  It’s  a  big 
commitment,  and  Nick  has  sort 
of  taken  it  on  with  great  gusto,” 

Koren  said. 

“News  organizations  need  to 
figure  out  how  they  want  to  make 
responding  to  readers  a  part  of  a 
journalist’s  job.  I  think  it’s  a  really 
good  idea  to  peel  back  some  of 
the  mysterj'.  But  I  don’t  think  any 
of  us  have  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  how  we  can 
make  this  a  regular  part  of  the  reporting  process.  It’s 
no  longer  about  just  submitting  your  final  copy,  having 
it  go  through  editing  and  copyediting  before  it’s  pub¬ 
lished.  There’s  a  life  beyond.” 


Of  course,  not  all  commentary  online 
is  a  cesspool  of  nasty.  Given  some  struc¬ 
ture,  these  conversations  may  not  only 
be  productive,  but  they  may  be  compel¬ 
ling  enough  to  fuel  further  investigation 
and  reporting.  Koren  offers  her  colleague 
Elisabeth  Rosenthal’s  work  as  an  example. 
Rosenthal  has  been  reporting  on  the  costs 
of  medical  procedures  and  culled  through 
reader  commentary  for  sources  and 
perspectives,  which  informed  follow-up 
columns. 

Labeling  reader  contributions  “comments” 
may  not  even  be  the  right  term  to  use  any¬ 
more.  In  the  ideal  sense,  these  are  conversa¬ 
tions  more  than  mere  feedback. 

“Tlie  great  differentiator  is  whether  or  not 
reporters  are  active  in  the  comments,”  said  Michel.  “The 
extent  to  which  they  are  ultimately  changes  the  nature  of 
the  comments,  because  there’s  a  symbiotic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  not  just  the  piece  and  the  comments,  but  the  person 
who  wTote  it  and  the  people  who  read  it.” 


Sasha  Koren,  1  he  New 
York  Times  deputy 
editor  of  interactive 
news,  community  and 
social  media 
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STRATEGIZE  AND  EXPERIMENT 

ATE  LAST  YEAR,  The  Huffington  Post 
revamped  its  commenting  forum,  forcing 
members  of  its  community  to  post  as  their 
true  selves  by  linking  to— and  signing  in 
by  way  of— their  Facebook  accounts. 

“Some  places  have  developed  just  beau¬ 
tiful  commenting  communities,  and  the 
Huffington  Post  was  one  of  them,”  said  Beaujon.  “We  saw 
a  lot  of  dismay  among  members  of  that  community  after 
they  made  the  change.” 

TJie  Guardian  has  been  experimenting  \\dth  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  foster  commu¬ 
nity  engagement.  Regularly,  it 
hosts  open  threads  for  com¬ 
ments,  as  was  the  case  when 
reno^vned  author  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez  passed  away 
recently.  Readers  were  asked 
to  simply  share  their  thoughts 
and  memories  about  the  man 
and  his  work.  Other  discus¬ 
sions  take  the  form  of  QSlAs 
wth  experts,  contributors, 
and  members  of  the  editorial 
team,  explained  Ruth  Spencer, 
community  editor  and  editorial 
project  lead  at  Guardian  News 
&  Media.  Seven  days  of  com¬ 
pelling  QjSrAs,  for  example,  followed  Edward  Snowden’s 
big  reveal. 

“We  have  a  series  called  ‘A  day’s  work,’  for  which  we 
in\dte  blue-  and  white-collar  Americans  who  have  interest¬ 
ing  jobs— like  a  cattle  farmer  or  mortician— to  come  and 
tell  readers  about  their  job.  We’ll  have  the  General  Counsel 
of  Google— and  everyone  in  between,  too,”  Spencer  said. 

“Instead  of  thinking  about  comments  at  the  platform 
level,  think  about  discussion  as  something  that  you  can 
edit,  that  has  a  style  and  format  of  its  own.  Think  of  it  like 
developing  a  feature,”  Michel  suggested. 

Consistency  matters,  in  moderation,  Michel  and  Spen¬ 
cer  concurred. 

“We  should  be  judged  on  how  well  we  moderate  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  rules,  and  to  the  extent  that  have  well-trained 
moderators  who  follow  those  rules  and  apply  judgment  is, 
frankly,  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do,”  Michel  said. 

“The  Guardian’s  assets  are  in  the  U.K.,  so  our  comment 
platform  needs  to  abide  by  U.K.  law.  There  are  certain 


areas  of  law  that  are  quite  different  between  the  U.K. 
and  the  U.S.,  for  example.  One  is  defamation.  And  when 
we’re  covering  an  ongoing  court  case  in  the  U.K.,  we  must 
turn  comments  off.  That  sometimes  causes  confusion  for 
Anierican  commenters  who  don’t  understand  why.” 

To  temper  audience  confusion— or  worse,  outrage- 
publishers  need  to  clearly  communicate  their  policies  to 
readers,  and  guide  them  vrith  instruction. 

“After  the  Boston  Marathon  bombing,  when  we  knew 
something  was  going  on  but  didn’t  have  a  lot  of  facts, 
we  started  a  live  blog— as  we  usually  do  around  break¬ 
ing  news— and  we  opened  up  the  comments,”  Spencer 
recalled.  “Very  quickly,  we  were 
inundated  with  comments  about 
why  we  opened  up  the  comments. 
And  the  discussion  became  more 
about  the  comments  being  opened 
than  about  the  event  itself.  Was 
it  the  right  decision?  Was  it  the 
wrong  decision? 

“So  we  hosted  a  comment  with 
some  instruction,  and  we  asked 
people  to  tell  us  what  they  were 
seeing  and  to  submit  images. 

And  it  didn’t  take  long  at  all  for 
the  thread  to  transform.  Readers 
began  sharing  images,  replying 
to  each  other,  providing  us  vrith 
Tweets  and  anecdotes  and  local 
news  coverage.  The  discussion  became  very  interesting  to 
follow.  And  we  did  the  same  thing  when  there  was  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Waco,  Texas.  We  asked  for  people  wdth  relevant 
expertise  to  come  forward  and  offer  some  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  what  was  going  on.” 

Beyond  publishing  rules  of  engagement  and  policing  sites 
for  adherence,  other  newspaper  publishers  are  also  getting 
creative  'wdth  form,  function,  and  context.  Take,  for  example, 
the  New  York  Times’  coverage  of  Pope  Francis’  election.  “For 
an  event  like  that,  well  get  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  com¬ 
ments,”  Koren  said.  “And  in  along  stream  of  them,  you  may 
find  some  that  are  substantial  and  some  that  are  not.  So  what 
we  decided  to  do  was  invite  the  readers  to  submit  a  little  bit  of 
data  about  themselves  in  order  to  contextualize  that  conver¬ 
sation,  and  make  it  a  little  bit  richer. 

‘We  asked  people  if  they  were  Catholic  or  not,  and 
whether  they  were  surprised  by  the  nomination  and 
election.  We  were  able  to  offer  some  filters,  so  they  could 
identify  the  readers  from  Latin  America,  who  had  slightly 
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"It’s  gratifying  to  me  that  peopie  are 
reading  and  thinking  about  what  i'm 
writing,  I  think  that  commenting,  in 
a  weird  way,  is  an  act  of y 

iOVe." -A/idrew6eou/on. 


different  context  ^  VV  M  Lll  Ig.  I  LI  Ml  1^  LI 
than  readers  'V^  0  WOird  WE 

made  a  long  thread  of  IOVG/'— , 

comments  a  little  bit  more 
manageable,  and  gave  it  some 
context.” 

Koren  also  said  that  hosting  Q&As  wth 
reporters  and  editors  is  a  creative  way  to  engage  readers  in 
conversation  that’s  more  meaningful  than  simple  com¬ 
ment  threads.  “The  structure  of  it  is  as  important  as  the 
fact  that  you’re  allowdng  comments.” 


PEOPLE  POWER 

^  ^  HE  PLACES  THAT  have  successful 

*  *  comments— generally,  but  not 

always— have  people  assigned 
to  moderate  them,  and  that’s  a 
position  that  not  a  lot  of  news- 
rooms  can  afford,”  Beaujon  said. 

IH  Frankly,  it’s  tough  to  valuate 

the  resources  newspaper  need  to  allocate  to  online  com¬ 
menting,  because  it’s  equally  as  difficult  to  predict  con¬ 
tent’s  traction. 

“Wlien  Edward  Snowden  revealed  himself  on  the  site,  that 
story  had  about  4  million  page  views  and  more  than  1,000 
comments  in  a  pretty  short  period  of  time,”  Michel  recalled. 
“So  that’s  the  kind  of  story  that  brings  the  moderation  team 
out  in  full  force.” 

Bernie  Oravec,  publisher  of  the 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette,  one  oi 
the  oldest  continually  published 
community  newspapers  in  the 
nation,  remarked  that  the  com¬ 
ment  sections  on  his  paper’s  site 
are  mostly  self-policed  by  readers. 

There  is  no  “moderation  team.” 

With  four  editorial  staff  members 
granted  online  administrative 
control,  they  rely  heavily  on  the 
community  itself  to  report  offend¬ 
ers  who  have  crossed  the  line  into  ^ _ 

incivility. 

“We  have  a  presence  on  Face-  ^ 

book  and  Twitter.  We’re  also  in-  / 

volved  in  Pinterest  and  Vine,  but  most  of  our  energ}'  goes 
into  our  online  newspaper,”  Oravec  said.  “Generally,  as  a 
community  newspaper,  we  believe  we  give  the  best  plat¬ 


form  to  the  community,  and  especially  to  our  readers  to  be 
able  to  express  views  on  what  they  think  is  important.” 

Oravec  also  noted  that  letters  to  the  editor  have  been  a 
long-standing  tradition  for  the  newspaper— citing  as  many 
as  100  published  during  the  course  of  a  month— but  online 
conversation  with  readers  is  supplemental  and  special. 

“I  do  believe  it’s  imperative,  especially  for  community 
newspapers,  to  allow  not  only  letters  to  the  editor,  but  also 
commenting  on  their  online  sites,”  he  said. 

“You  need  to  experiment,”  Koren  said.  “We,  as  news 
organizations,  should  be 

„  .  „  conducting  those  experiments, 

Bernie  Oravec,  i  .  .i.  . 

Williamsport  having  those  conversations  in 

Sun-Gazette  different  ways,  and  not  just 

publisher  defaulting  to  open  comment 

threads  and  free-for-alls.” 

Koren  is  empathetic  to  smaller 
publications  with  limited  re¬ 
sources,  but  suggested  that  they, 
too,  think  about  the  importance 
of  dialog  with  readers. 

“Even  if  you  can  only  con¬ 
duct  one  or  tw^o  experiments  a 
month— or  every  few  months— 
that  gleans  from  readers 
what  they  have  to  say  about  a 
particular  topic  that’s  important  to  your  community,”  she 
said.  ‘You’ll  learn  from  it  and  gain  readers’  trust  in  great 
numbers.”  ■ 
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David  Walmsley  has  been  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  Toronto's  Globe  and  Mail.  He  succeeds 
John  Stackhouse,  who  served  as  editor-  in¬ 
chief  since  May  2009.  Walmsley  returns  to 
The  Globe  after  20  months  as  director  of  news 
content  at  CBC  News  and  Centres,  responsible 
for  all  coverage  on  broadcast  platforms,  includ¬ 
ing  TV,  radio  and  digital.  He  spent  six  years  at 
The  Globe  between  2006  and  2012,  serving  as 
national  editor  and  then  managing  editor. 


NewsPeople 


Alexandra  Villoch  has  been  named  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  el 
Nuevo  Herald.  She  is  the  first  female  pub- 
I  Usher  in  the  Herald's  110-year  history  and  the 
I  third  Hispanic  in  that  role.  She  replaces  David 
./  Landsberg,  who  has  left  the  company.  Villoch 

started  as  the  Herald's  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  was  named  director  of  retail 
advertising  and  event  marketing  in  2001.  She 
joined  the  executive  team  in  2005  when  she 
became  senior  vice  president  for  advertising  and  marketing,  where 
she  was  responsible  for  leading  and  developing  marketing,  sales 
and  advertising  strategies.  She  also  directed  HCP/Aboard,  the  com¬ 
pany's  custom  publishing  division. 


phen  Hills,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post, 
secretaiy;  and  Tony  Hunter,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Media  Group,  treasurer. 

Mark  Millsap  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Norman  (Okla). 
Transcript.  Most  recently,  he  seized 
as  publisher  of  The  Express-Star  in 
Chickasha,  Okla.  He  succeeds  Terry 
Connor,  who  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Cullmun  (Ala.) 

Times.  Millsap  is  an  18-year  newspa- 
jjer  veteran  with  experience  at  papers 
in  Alabama,  Wisconsin  and  Louisiana. 
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Wiens  served  as  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Del  Norte  THplicate  in  Crescent 
City,  Calif. 


Jeff  DeLoach  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  AbileJie  (Texas) 
Reporter-Nexvs,  succeeding  Dave 
Hedge,  who  has  left  the  company.  De- 
Loach  also  serves  as  publisher  of  the 
Standard-Times  in  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
and  wll  split  his  time  betv^^een  the  two 
markets.  Prior  to  arriving  in  San  An¬ 
gelo,  DeLoach  served  four  years  as  vice 
president  of  circulation  at  the  Coipus 
Christi  Caller-Times.  From  1996  to 
2005  he  worked  in  the  circulation 
department  at  the  Commercial  Appeal 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Connor  has  seized  as  publisher  for 
newspapers  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 
He  was  a  senior  wee  president  and 
regional  manager  of  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings  Inc.  newspapers 
in  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
for  several  years. 

Richard  Wiens 
has  been  named 
managing  editor  of 
Honolulu  Civil  Beat, 
a  website  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  and 
in-depth  features 
focused  on  issues  in  Oahu  and  the 
surrounding  islands.  Most  recently. 


Gordon  McLeod 


businesses.  McLeod  succeeds  Fred 


Groser,  who  has  retired. 


has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  News- 
day  Media  Group. 
He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  leading  all 
of  Newsday  Media 
Group’s  outlets, 
which  include  Wet(y.S£Za^,  Newsday. 
com,  amNewYork,  amny.com, 
exploreLI.com  and  a  large  group 
of  weekly  shopper  publications.  In 
this  role,  he  will  provide  oversight 
of  editorial,  digital  and  business 
operations,  further  strengthening 
product  engagement  with  readers 
across  multiple  platforms  and  con¬ 
necting  advertisers  with  the  market¬ 
place.  Additionally,  he  will  oversee 
Newsday  Connect,  the  company’s 
digital  solutions  group  seiwing  Long 
Island’s  small-to-medium  sized 


Robert  J.  Dickey, 
president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.’s  U.S. 
Community  Pub¬ 
lishing,  has  been 
elected  the  News¬ 
paper  Association 
of  America’s  next 
chairman.  He  succeeds  Robert 
M.  Nutting,  president  and  CEO 
of  Wheeling,  W.Va.-based  Ogden 
Newspapers  Inc.  Nutting  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  seiwe  on  the  NAA  Board  of 
Directors  as  immediate  past  chair¬ 
man.  Other  NAA  officers  elected 
include:  Donna  Barrett,  president 
and  CEO,  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.,  vice  chairperson;  Ste- 
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Bill  Kunerth,  publisher  of  the  Fair¬ 
banks  (Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner, 
has  left  the  company  after  tw'o  years. 
During  his  time,  Kunerth  oversaw 
a  number  of  projects,  including  the 
newspaper’s  redesign  and  increased 


In  her  new  role,  she  wll  work  to  direct 
social  media  strategj^  across  the  news¬ 
room.  Leasca  joined  the  Times  earlier 
this  year  as  deputy  social  media  editor. 
Before  that,  she  was  social  media  edi¬ 
tor  at  GlobalPost  in  Boston. 


ford,  where  he  retired  as  the  national 
advertising  manager. 


Russ  Briley  was  named  publisher 
of  The  Santa  Clarita  Valley  (Calif.) 
Signal,  succeeding  Randy  Morton, 
who  wll  relocate  to  Statesboro, 

Ga.  and  become  director  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Growth  Initiatives  for  Mor¬ 
ris  Newspaper  Corp.’s  Southeast 
Georgia  and  Southern  California 
operations.  Morton  wll  continue  to 
provide  regional  oversight  for  Signal 
Multimedia.  Briley  rejoined  Signal 
Multimedia  in  September  2012  as 
director  of  product  sales  and  then 
was  promoted  to  general  manager  in 
August  2013.  He  started  his  career  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  in  1978. 


Jim  Waslowski  has  been  named  sales  agent  ^ 
of  KBA  North  America's  Flexotecnica  line  of 
Cl  Flexo  presses  in  the  Canadian  market.  He 
is  responsible  for  developing  and  growing  the  .> 
product  line  in  Canada  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  increasing  its  market  share  in  paperboard 
and  flexible  packaging.  Waslowski  formed  Flex 
Essentials  11  years  ago.  Prior  to  that,  he  spent  ^ 
nearly  20  years  at  Brampton  Engineering  start¬ 
ing  in  machine  design  and  moving  into  sales 


emphasis  on  local  news,  along  with 
the  acceleration  to  new  digital  prac¬ 
tices  and  products.  General  manager 
Kathryn  Strle  has  taken  over  the 
newspaper  while  a  search  for  a  new 
publisher  is  conducted. 


1  ^1,  •J**”  Nelson  has  an- 

1  rf  ■  nounced  his  retire- 

I  ment  from  Rockford 

1  ^  (Ill.)  Newspapers. 

I  He  began  his  career 

at  the  Rockford 
Register  Republic 
and  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  in  1968.  He  then  moved  to 
the  Daily  Gate  City  newspaper  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa  where  he  served  as 
advertising  director.  He  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Telegraph 
in  Dixon,  Ill.  and  later  became  the 
general  manager  of  both  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Daily  Gazette  in  Ster¬ 
ling,  111.  In  2002,  Nelson  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Newton  (Iowa) 

Daily  News.  He  returned  to  Rock- 


t  Corey  Elliott  has 

been  named  director 
of  research  at  Borrell 
Associates  Inc.  He 
will  be  responsible 
for allofBoiTell’s 
research  operations, 
including  divisions 

that  handle  direct  consumer  and  adver¬ 
tiser  research  as  well  as  the  Compass 
(Adspending.com)  product  used  by 
media  companies  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  the  U.K,  Elliott  comes  to  Borrell 
wth  more  than  15  years  of  experience 
in  strategy  and  research.  As  director  of 
market  intelligence  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
he  worked  across  the  company’s  media 
properties  to  grow  advertising  revenue 
by  prortding  research  and  data  support. 


HmHlilimH  Chase  Rankin  has 

dent  and  publisher 
v'  Arizona  Daily 

John  M.  Humenik, 

i®.  to  Lee  group  pub¬ 

lisher  for  Tucson  and  Madison,  Wis. 
Most  recently,  Rankin  sei-ved  as  the 
Star's  vice  president  of  advertising, 
sales  and  marketing.  Rankin  began 
his  newspaper  career  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  moved  to  the 
(Minneapolis)  Star  Tribune  in  2000. 
In  2006,  he  joined  Lee  Enterprises 
as  director  of  the  Suburban  Jour¬ 
nals  in  St.  Louis.  He  also  sei-ved  as 
director  of  advertising  at  Lee’s  River 
Valley  Newspaper  Group  based  in  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 


►  Roy  S.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  director  of  sports 
C  for  Alabama  Media  Group.  Johnson  will  oversee  the 

sports  content  of  AL.com,  and  sports  in  The  Birmingham 
News,  The  Huntsville  Times,  Mobile’s  Press-Register,  The 
Mississippi  Press  and  GulfLive.com,  His  previous  senior 
positions  include;  Sports  Illustrated,  assistant  managing 
editor;  Men 's  Fitness,  VP  and  editor-in-chief;  History 
Channel  magazine  and  digital,  editor-in-chief;  and  Savoy, 
founder  and  editor-in-chief.  He  was  a  staff  writer  at  the  New  York  Times 
from  1981  to  1987,  covering  the  NBA  and  tennis  and  writing  features. 


Stacey  Leasca  has  been  named  social 
media  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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David  Landsberg  has  stepped  dowoi 
as  president  and  publisher  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  Media  Co.  to  head  Good- 
wll  Industries  of  South  Florida.  He 
sj^ent  30  years  at  the  Herald.,  sendng 
as  publisher  since  2006.  Landsberg 
started  his  career  as  a  staff  accountant, 
occupying  every  key  financial  role, 
including  vice  president  of  advertising, 
general  manager  and  chief  financial 
officer,  before  being  named  president 
and  publisher. 

Ke^dn  R.  Convey,  a  former  editor-in- 
chief  at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  journalism  department 
chair  at  Quinnipiac  University  in 
Hamden,  Conn.  Convey  was  a  journal¬ 
ist  for  three  decades,  working  his  way 
up  from  reporter  to  editor-in-chief  at 
the  Boston  Herald  and  then  sendng  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily  News  until 
2012.  He  taught  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  at  New  York  University  and 
'I'he  City  College  of  New  York  as  an 
adjunct  professor  of  journalism. 

Todd  Martin  has 
been  named  editor 
of  The  Sentinel-News 
in  Shelby  County, 
Ky.,  replacing  Steve 
Doyle,  who  is  now 
managing  editor  of 
the  News  Cf  Record 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Martin  has  been 
wth  the  newspaper  for  13  years,  the 
first  eight  as  spoils  editor  and  the  last 
four  as  reporter. 

Rena  Mlodecki  has  been  appointed 
CEO/publisher  of  the  Inyo  Regis¬ 
ter  in  Bishop,  Calif  Originally  from 
Brighton,  Ontario,  Canada,  Mlo- 
decki’s  journalism  career  began  at 
the  Brighton  Independent.  In  2000, 
Mlodecki  moved  to  the  U.S.,  where 
she  worked  as  advertising  director  for 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  Press  in  Idaho  for 
three  years.  She  then  was  hired  on  as 
general  manager/group  publisher  in 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont.  Mlodecki  was 


named  general  manager  position  at 
the  Ruidoso  (N.M.)  Neios  in  2010,  and 
was  promoted  to  regional  publisher 
in  2011,  working  out  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Cwrent Argus. 

Colin  Myler  has  been  promoted  to 
president  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
He  will  remain  editor-in-chief  Myler’s 
expanded  role  involves  working  closely 
on  all  Daily  News  strategic  business 
initiatives  and  decisions. 

Rachel  Brougham 

has  been  named 
assistant  editor  of 
the  Petoskey  (Mich.) 
News-Review. 
Brougham  began  as 
a  freelancer  with  the 
paper  in  2009  and 
w'as  hired  as  a  reporter  in  2010.  In 
2012,  she  was  named  new's  editor. 

Jesse  Nunes  has  been  promoted  to 
homepage  editor  at  The  Boston  Globe. 
In  his  new'  role,  Nunes  oversees  the 


editorial  content  appearing  on  the 
landing  page  of  the  Globe's  online 
publication,  managing  incoming  sto¬ 
ries  across  multiple  desks.  During  his 
tenure  at  the  paper,  Nunes  served  as  a 
senior  news  producer  and  blogger  for 
new's  and  sports. 

William  Glaberson  has  been  named 
the  next  T.  Anthony  Pollner  Distin¬ 
guished  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Montana  School  of  Journalism  for 
the  upcoming  fall  semester.  Glaber¬ 
son  previously  worked  as  a  Aero  York 


Times  reporter  from  1987  through 
2013,  covering  law',  social  issues,  the 
media  and  business.  At  UM,  he’ll 
teach  a  course  in  covering  the  courts. 

Debra  Adams  Simmons  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  new's  devel¬ 
opment  for  Advance  Local,  which 
oversees  local  new'spapers  and  web¬ 
sites  across  the  country.  Most  recently, 
she  served  as  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Simmons  became  editor 
in  2010  after  three  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Prior  to  that,  she  w'as  vice 
president  and  editor  of  Xhe.  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Jowmal,  and  previously  worked  at 
the.  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Virginian- 
Pilot,  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Syracuse  Herald  Joui'nal. 

Stephen  Meurice  has  stepped  dow'n 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  National 
Post.  Gerry  Nott,  Postmedia’s  senior 
vice-president,  eastern  region,  will 
sei^e  as  the  Post’s  interim  editor  until 
a  replacement  is  named.  Meurice  had 
been  editor-in-chief  since  2010. 


Jean  Dubail  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  News-Times  in 
Danbuty,  Conn.  Dubail  started  his 
career  in  journalism  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  in  Florida  in  1983,  before  moving 
to  the  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale.  In  1992,  Dubail  began  a  nearly 
20-year  career  at  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  He  left  in  2010  to  begin  a 
three-year  stint  at  Patch.  In  addition, 
former  managing  editor  Jacqueline 
Smith,  who  has  served  at  the  paper 
since  2006,  has  become  editorial  page 
editor. 


►  Megan  Garvey  has  been  promoted  to  deputy  managing 
editor  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  her  new  role,  she  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  Home  Page,  the  data  team  and  the 
presentation  of  web  projects.  Garvey  started  at  The  Times 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  1998.  She  spent  two  years  in 
the  Washington  bureau  and  was  named  assistant  manag- 
mg  edhor/digital  in  2012. 
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Vision  Data's 

"Soup-to-Nuts" 

Advantage ... 

What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the 
micl-70's,  we  have  been  dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers' 
changing  needs  with  the  development  and  advancement  of 
a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software 
applications,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 

Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fos¬ 
tering  an  atmosphere  of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a 
solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a 
huge  benefit  for  today's  progressive  publisher;a  complete 
"Soup-to-Nuts"  menu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer  serv¬ 
ice,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 

Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carri¬ 
ers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail  advertisers;  all  driven  di¬ 
rectly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving 
time  and  costs.  Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  con¬ 
nects  directly  to  order  entry,  ad  tracking,  accounting,  report¬ 
ing,-  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail, 
on-line,  preprints,  special  packages,  etc.  Campaign  man¬ 
agement  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc.  Total 
functionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  dig¬ 
ital  and  blended  subscription  models.  Postal  reporting. 
Mapping,  EZ  Pay,  user-friendly  CSR,  accounting,TMC,  etc. 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout 
for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production, cuts-costs, 
streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  Vision  Data  con¬ 
stantly  re-invests  in  innovation  and  development.  Our  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing  accounting 
and  circulation,  as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We 
are  constantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to 
your  sales  packages.  Our  VisionWeb  suite  team  is  second 
to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  Vision 
Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  Vision  Data  "Soup-to- 
Nuts"  packages  are  available  in  various  configurations:  In 
addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configurations,  we  offer 
both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted) 
and  SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system 
configurations,  both  of  which  save  you  the  cost  and  man¬ 
power  of  installing  and  managing  your  own  server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of 
over  2,000  publications  made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups.  We 
have  continually  grown  our  base  at  a  manageable  rate , 
aided  by  our  reputation  for  outstanding  customer  service 
and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We  take  great  pride  in 
our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing: 

By  investing  in  Vision  Data's  "Soup-to-A/uts"  systems, you 
can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs  by  replacing 
multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  "Pack- 
aged"support  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vi¬ 
sion  Data  "Soup-to-Nuts"  package  can  save  over  fifty 
percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vision  Data's  user  base  (built  over 
40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  aggressive 
with  pricing,  as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can 
touch  our  low  overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation, 
vendor  reputation  &  support,  innovation,  and  the 
cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary 
concerns,  you  should  definitely  include  Vision  Data 
in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today .. . 

'^VISION  DATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 

www/vdata.com 
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Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 

Director  of  Business 

Development 

Phone:801-494-6527 

Fax:801-494-6490 

E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51-h  million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  more  than1900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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CONSOLtDATEO 
MEDIA  REPORT 


Star-Advertiser  Readershii 


A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 

StKadvertitar.coin  DiKy  Star-Advertiser  Sunday  Star-Advertiser 

30  Days  Averts  issue  Average  Issue 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use. Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data.This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 


Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope, founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 

Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory  _ 

Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another. This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions."  chnscope.cEOofACGMediaand 

chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 

^  .  Buyers' Advisory  Committee 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products,"  said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year.The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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B&W  Press,  Inc. 

Contact: 

Dan  Kimball  /  Sales 

Phone: 

978-352-6100 

Fax; 

978-352-5955 

E-mail: 

CSR@bwpress.com  or 
Dkimball@bwpress.com 

Website: 

www.bwpress.com 

Who  We  Are 

B&W  Press  (privately 
owned, 48  years  in  business) 
is  a  G7  Master  Printer. 
Low-cost  Newspaper  inserts 
with  built-in  envelope  for 
prepaid  subscriptions, 

Direct  mail  formats  for  your 
circulation  prospects/reacti¬ 
vation  programs.  Offer 
advertisers  inserts  with 
direct  response  envelope! 
Printing,  manufacturing, 
mailing  under  one  roof! 


Benefits  to  Newspaper:  4%  to  5%  Response 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  paid  subscription  solicitation  being  used  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  we  work  with.  Recently  many  of  our 
larger  daily  and  smaller  weekly  newspaper  clients  have  called  on  us  to  develop  an 
all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer  for  this  purpose. 

As  we  manufacture  various  formats  for  different  clients,  we  have  come  to  understand 
the  same  product  can  serve  two  purposes. The  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer 
showcases  a  traditional  insert  offer  but  includes  a  postage  paid  return  envelope.The 
right  offer  immediately  closes  the  deal  as  the  customer  can  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
and  mail  their  subscription  payment  in  one  step. 

The  Benefits: The  BRE  is  a  call  to  action 

Typically  the  direct  response  mailer  format  is  run  in  lower  quantities.  Combining  the 
newspaper  insert  fold  format  with  the  mailer  allows  for  a  greater  print  volume  discount. 
The  mailer  can  be  printed,  finished,  addressed,  and  sorted  in-line  as  a  single  production 
step  for  the  best  potential  economy.This  smaller  press  run  can  be  combined  with  the 
newspaper  insert  version,  produced  at  the  same  time  as  a  single  machine  production 
run.  Often  times,  a  simple  construction  change  is  made  to  extend  the  flap  to  make  this 
form  a  better-nested  fit  for  the  mechanical  insertion.  Many  customers  use  the  all-in-one 
paid  subscription  insert/mailer  throughout  the  year  and  adjust  the  end  use  or  offer. 

Success  Stories: There  are  many 

Larger  daily  newspapers  and  local  weekly  newspapers  have  embraced  the  all-in-one 
paid  subscription  insert/mailer  model  to  boost  their  subscriber  volume. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer 
to  reach  potential  paid  subscribers  by  inserting  it  into  all  of  the  newsstand  copies.They 
offered  a  Target  gift  card  to  subscribers  opting  to  sign  up  for  the  EX  Pay  option  and 
converted  many  paying  subscribers. 

A  New  York  Newspaper  highlighted  the  TV  Week  weekly  listings  supplement  when 
they  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription  insert/mailer  for  an  annual  subscription  offer 
they  did  in  2010. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  in  Massachusetts  used  the  all-in-one  paid  subscription 
insert/mailer  both  as  an  insert  and  as  a  mailer  when  they  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter 
to  win  a  $1,000  grocery  giveaway  at  local  grocery  stores.Their  order  consisted  of  951,000 
pieces,  50,000  of  which  were  constructed  as  mailers. 


Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Business  Directory 


ArchivelnABc^^ 


Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of 
your  printed  newspapers  and  bound  volume 
archives  which  you  can  store  online  and  access 
from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  & 
logistics,  high  resolution  scanning,  digital 
copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no 
contract  commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and 
pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original 
scans  and  all  copies.  No  partnership  is  required. 


TURN  DISTRIBUIION  CHALLLNGtS  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales  Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 

Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects  of  print  distri¬ 
bution  for  some  of  the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the  largest  home  delivery 
and  distribution  service  providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  all  sizes 
reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their  delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever  changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily  operational  headaches, and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 

Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and  solutions  to  support  growth  and 
operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable,  affordable  delivery  options,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  free  publications,  Sunday  Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery 
options  than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select 
market  coverage, zoned  delivery,and  of  course,traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com 


How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and 
effectively  nullify  physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  pubiishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim- 
piify  their  iives,  and  our  new  business  directory  wili  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Ps  Business 
Directory,  please  contact: 

E&P  Sales 
(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editorandpublisher.com 


E&P 

hditorwpublisher. 


E&fP  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifieds(&editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 
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EeP 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Custom  Content 


Custom  Content 


Fox’s  Football  Fanatic  Package 


Feed  Your  Readers’  Football  Frenzy! 
Spotlight  your  high  school  teams  in 
our  full  color,  glossy  handbook,  sure 
to  be  prized  by  fans  and  advertisers! 

•  Complete  Schedules  •  20 1 4  Stats 

•  Season  Analysis  •Rosters 

•  Coach  Interviews  •  Top  Players 

'Ihis  guide  is  pre-built  and  ready  for 
your  content. 

Our  supplied  content  includes: 

•  Top  100  US  Prep  Players 

•  Top  25  Prep  Players  m  Your  State 

•  State  College  Scnedules/Outlooks 

•  Complete  NFL  Schedules 

Ihe  4V2  X  8V2  size  is  convenient  to 
carry  in  a  purse  or  pocket. 

Shorthanded?  Use  our  editorial 


and  design  services.  We  will  work  with  you  to  interview  local 
coaches  and  players.  Our  graphics  team  will  layout  your  book 
and  flow  in  your  ads.  It’s  easy! 


Sports  Posters  •  Programs  •  Cheer  Cards  •  Calendars 
Stadium  Seats  •  Blanlcets  •  Spirit  Ribbons  •  and  More! 

See  it  all  at  football.igofox.com! 

877-329-0571  FOXPRIIVT 

info@foxprintservices.com  |  QIQQQBO 


Please  tell  them  you  saw  it  in  E&P 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 


Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 
synonymous  with  tnjst,  credibility  and 
performance  —  partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  best  advice  and  world-wide 
marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 


Phone:  1.913.492.9050 
Email:  inmc1@inlandnews.com 
Web  site:  www.inlandnews.com 


INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  IIC 


BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30: 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS,  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


EGfP 

EDITORU^  PUBLISHER . 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35^00 

per  month! 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


Positions  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  MANAGER 
SEEKS  EMPLOYMENT 
I  am  looking  for  new  opportunity.  I 
have  excellent  employment  histo¬ 
ry  and  references.  Master  printer 
with  great  mechanical  skills.  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  color  reproduction  and 
re-tralning  of  press  crew.  Single 
wide  press  preferred.  Looking  for 
outdoor  lifestyle,  family  atmos¬ 
phere  work  environment,  and  hon¬ 
est  commitment  to  long  term 
members. 

Email: 

masterprInterlOl  @outlook.com 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  TODAY: 

1-800-887-1615 
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ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Panama  City  News  Herald  is 
seeking  an  advertising  director  with  a 
successful  track  record  of  driving 
revenue  in  a  team  environment.  The 
News  Herald  is  a  28000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  owned  by  Halifax 
Media  Group  that  primarily  serves  the 
eastern  panhandle  of  Florida.  This 
exciting  position  is  responsible  for  a 
seasoned  team  of  professionals  that 
include  advertising  managers  retail 
advertising  sales  executives  and 
classified  advertising  representatives. 
As  the  ad  director  you  will  coach  train 
and  manage  your  team.  You  will  be 
commissioned  to  foster  an 

environment  of  growth  opportunity 
and  development  for  the  entire  team. 
If  you  love  building  relationships  with 
clients  then  this  is  the  job  for  you.  As 
an  integral  player  in  the  Halifax 
central  region  you  will  be  afforded 
endless  professional  development 
possibilities. 

The  position  reports  to  the  publisher 
and  consistently  works  in 

collaboration  with  the  9  other  Halifax 
Media  newspapers  in  the  region.  As 
the  advertising  director  you  will  be 
responsible  for  setting  sales  goals 
developing  new  revenue  fostering 
exceptional  customer  service  training 
sales  professionals  setting  and 

meeting  revenue  budgets  and 
representing  the  paper  in  the 
community.  The  advertising  director 
will  provide  motivation  leadership 
fresh  ideas  and  demonstrate  a  can-do 
attitude.  The  successful  candidate  will 
possess  strong  organizational 
communication  and  computer  skills 
(in  particular  Word  Excel  and 
PowerPoint). 

The  advertising  director  leads  cross¬ 
selling  efforts  in  print  and  on  the  Web 
and  works  collaboratively  with 
his/her  peers  in  a  regional  group  of 
sister  publications.  Therefore 
applicants  must  possess  a 
demonstrated  familiarity  with  the 
Internet  as  well  as  the  ability  to  think 
strategically  to  identify  opportunities 
and  to  work  well  with  a  team.  A 
college  degree  in  advertising  or 
marketing  is  preferred  but  not 
required.  Ten  years  of  sales 
experience  and  previous  media  sales 
management  experience  are 
required. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation 
and  an  outstanding  benefits  package 
with  the  opportunity  for  professionai 
growth  and  development.  Benefits 
include:  vacation  sick  Leave  holiday 
pay  an  attractive  401  (k)  retirement 
savings  program  medical  dental  and 
much  more. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  position  for 
you  please  send  resumes  via  email 
to;  lgrlmes@pcnh.com. 

Hiring  is  contingent  on  a  background 
check  &  pre-employment  drug  screen. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Need  strong  leader  to  head  up  our 
advertising  department.  Must  have 
at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  both 
print  and  online  sales.  This  is  a  hands 
on  position  where  follow-thru  and 
multi-tasking  skills  are  crucial  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

Email:  russ@signalscv.com 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
SEEKING  HANDS-ON 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Number  Nine  Media  and  RR  Com¬ 
munity  Publishing  are  looking  for  a 
strong  circulation  leader  to  help 
manage  circulation  operations  at  five 
community  newspapers.  Our  proper¬ 
ties  surround  Albuquerque  with  a  to¬ 
tal  weekly  circulation  of  nearly 
68000.  They  Include:  Rio  Rancho  Ob¬ 
server  (Rio  Rancho)  Valencia  County 
News-Bulletin  (Belen)  Kirtland  AFB 
Nucleus  (ABQ)  Mountain  View  Tele¬ 
graph  (Moriarty)  El  Defensor  Chief¬ 
tain  (Socorro). 

The  circulation  manager  Is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  administrative  and  opera¬ 
tional  circulation  functions  at  each 
property.  Includes:  contracting  carri¬ 
er  force  managing  subscriber  serv¬ 
ices  inventory  of  supplies  audit  com¬ 
pliance  special  section  distribution 
rack  repair  &  maintenance  cross  mar¬ 
keting/subscription  sales  and  more. 
Works  closely  with  our  partners  at 
the  Albuquerque  Journal. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
circulation  leader  who  has  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  work  ethic  and  enjoys 
fieldwork.  This  is  not  a  desk  job;  re¬ 
quires  travel  to  all  sites  on  a  regular 
basis.  A  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  community  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  and  some  coliege  study  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
generous  benefits  package.  We  are 
an  EOE. 

Qualified  applicants  should  email 
a  cover  letter  and  resume  to; 
Rockford  M.  Hayes  CEO: 
rhayes@rrobserver.com 


EDITORe^PUBLlSHHR. 

HELP  WANTED  AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.®® 

Additional  copy: 

$20.®® 

for  35  words. 


1-800-887-1615 


FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVES 

GateHouse  Media  (part  of  New  Media 
Investment  Group;  NYSE:  NEWM; 
www.newmediainv.com)  is  currently 
seeking  a  controller  for  one  of  our  lo¬ 
cations  which  is  described  below.  In 
addition  to  this  position  we  also  like 
to  develop  a  pipeline  of  candidates 
for  future  opportunities  that  come 
up  in  a  variety  of  key  financial  posi¬ 
tions  from  local  site  bookkeepers  and 
regional  accountants  for  our  com¬ 
munity  division  to  site  controllers  for 
our  larger  newspapers  as  well  as  cor¬ 
porate  accountants  and  auditors  for 
our  headquarters  in  Fairport  NY.  We 
have  locations  across  the  United 
States  so  please  be  sure  to  express  if 
there  are  geographic  areas  that  you 
are  specifically  interested  in.  Please 
also  include  your  salary  requirements 
as  this  will  be  helpful  to  know  which 
positions  you  should  be  considered 
for  as  opportunities  arise. 

Specifically  now  we  are  seeking  a 
Controller  for  our  Rockford  Illinois  lo¬ 
cation.  This  position  will  be  a  key 
member  of  the  local  leadership 
group  assisting  the  site  Publisher 
with  financial  matters  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  This  position  is  one  of  the  key 
department  managers  locally.  They 
will  also  support  the  corporate  CFO 
leadership  team  in  managing  SOX 
compliance  and  ensuring  that  all  fi¬ 
nancial  matters  are  reported  properly. 
We  are  looking  for  a  proven  leader 
who  can  see  the  vision  from  30000 
feet  but  also  is  actively  hands-on  in 
the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
finance  department.  Some  of  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  position  are: 

•  Month-end  close 

•  Forecasting 

■  Lead  the  annual  budget  process 

•  Ensure  SOX  and  Internal  audit 
compliance 

•  Supervise  financial  staff 

•  Monthly  and  quarterly  reporting  for 
management 

•  Provide  financial  guidance  &  review 
for  the  local  management  team 

Requirements  for  this  position; 

•  Proven  leader  with  5+  years  of 
newspaper/media  accounting  exp. 

•  Bachelor's  or  higher  degree  in 
accounting.  CPA/MBA  is  a  plus  but 
not  required 

•  Willingness  to  relocate  to  the 
Rockford  IL  area 

•  A  leader  who's  also  willing  to  work 
in  the  trenches  when  needed 

•  Strong  attention  to  detail 

•  Strong  computer  (Excel  etc)  skills 
and  understanding  of  newspaper 
systems.  SAP  and  Lawson 
experience  are  also  a  plus. 

Please  send  your  cover  letter 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Steve  Hall  via  e-mail  at: 
shall@gatehousemedia.com 
Please  also  include  what  systems 
(circulation/advertising/financial 
reporting)  that  you  are  familiar  with. 


SENIOR  AUDIENCE 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

The  State  Media  Company  in  Colum¬ 
bia  SC  part  of  the  McCiatchy  Compa¬ 
ny's  Carolines  Region  is  hiring  a  Se¬ 
nior  Audience  Development  Manag¬ 
er.  This  position  has  on-site  responsi¬ 
bility  for  audience  growth  of  the 
newspaper's  entire  product  portfolio 
including  home  delivery  single  copy 
classroom  copies  targeted  print 
products  digital  subscriptions  and 
engagement  with  digital  offerings. 
The  position  also  will  develop  imple¬ 
ment  and  measure  operational  prac¬ 
tices  billing  practices  and  customer 
service  practices  to  ensure  meeting 
or  exceeding  consumer  expectations. 
Additional  responsibilities  include 
identifying  developing  and  deliver¬ 
ing  on  various  financial  and  audience 
goals  and  executing  plans  to  address 
declines  and/or  shortfalls.  Manager 
will  be  expected  to  carry  out  supervi¬ 
sory  responsibilities  in  accordance 
with  the  organization's  policies  and 
applicable  laws  to  ensure  a  safe  pro¬ 
ductive  workplace.  Responsibilities 
include  interviewing  hiring  and  train¬ 
ing  employees;  planning  assigning 
and  directing  work;  appraising  per¬ 
formance;  rewarding  and  disciplining 
employees;  addressing  complaints 
and  resolving  conflicts.  Position  re¬ 
quires  bachelor's  degree  from  four- 
year  college  or  university  and  2-4 
years  related  experience  and/or 
training;  at  least  5  years  of  manage¬ 
ment-level  experience;  or  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Prior  work  history  should 
demonstrate  strong  successful  lead¬ 
ership  ability  and  solid  understand¬ 
ing  of  complexities  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  audience  development  sales 
distribution  and  marketing.  Excellent 
written  verbal  and  organizational  de¬ 
velopment  skills  needed. 

The  State  Media  Company  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
Employee  benefits  include  medical 
dental  and  vision  insurance  401  (k) 
vacation/sick  leave  and  on-site  well¬ 
ness  facility.  Relocation  assistance 
negotiable. 

Interested  candidates  may 
submit  resume  online  @ 
Careerbuilder.com  OR  forward  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  The  State  Media 
Company  1401  Shop  Road 
Columbia  SC  29201 
OR  fax  to  (803)  540-3041. 


Advertise  direct 
to  the  industry! 
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I  Shoptalk /commentary 


Bring  Back  Relevancy,  Not  Basics 


Ry  Anita  Malik 

Digital  headlines  once  at¬ 
tributed  the  decline  in 
newspaper  readership  to  a 
loss  of  relevancy.  Wliat  pre¬ 
vents  today’s  medium  of  choice  from 
sliding  in  a  similar  fashion?  Nothing. 
Digital  jargon  may  help  you  sound 
conwncing,  but  once  the  waves  of  “it” 
jihrases  and  SEO-centric  tactics  die 
dotra,  digital  publishing  success  lies 
in  the  still  waters  of  relevancy.  Wliile 
seemingly  simple,  relevancy  is  the  only 
“lactic”  worth  discussing. 

Rich  in  intrinsic  value,  relevancy 
speaks  to  tribes  on  both  sides— the 
creators  and  the  consumers.  It  signals 
cjuality  and  a  focus  on  the  reader.  It 
drives  eveiy  piece  of  any  successful 
content  production  and  distribution 
model,  from  the  indirtdual  branded 
witer  to  the  niche  blog  publisher  and 
the  mainstream  digital  news  network. 
And,  digital  measures  of  success  are 
now  built  to  reward  relevancy. 

By  all  accounts,  relevancy  is  a  basic 
concept,  but  this  isn’t  a  back-to-the- 
basics  approach.  Develop  a  layered 
plan  that  places  good  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  core  of  j'our  strategy'. 

Deliveiing  content  is  your  business, 
so  treat  each  piece  of  content  or  each 
catcgoiy  like  a  mini  entrepreneurial 
endeavor.  The  first  step  for  any  entre- 
j)rcneur,  before  branding  or  promo¬ 
tion,  is  audience  identification.  Not  just 
who,  but  what  and  why.  Wliere  in  the 
customer  journey  are  your  readers? 

Building  your  audience  understand¬ 
ing  beyond  standard  media  kit  demo¬ 
graphics  means  identi^ang  personas. 
Fictional  characters  or  personas  are 
created  based  on  data  to  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  reader  tj^jes. 


Personas  should  include  basic 
demographic  information  (marital 
status,  age,  occupation  and  so  on)  but 
the  true  richness  and  content  value 
lies  in  behaviors  and  consumption 
patterns.  For  example,  where  does 
.lane,  a  32-year-old  teacher  in  Chicago 
like  to  shop?  How  much  time  does  she 
spend  online  and  what  are  her  social 
leanings? 

The  path  to  data-backed  audience 
archetypes,  like  Jane,  varies.  Wliether 
you  opt  to  purchase  audience  research 
for  your  content  niche  and/or  suiwey 
regular  readers,  remember  not  to 
rely  on  assumptions  when  building 
personas.  Do  the  research  and  don’t 
overlook  the  value  of  social  media  in 
this  process.  Gathering  demograph¬ 
ics,  preferences  and  brand  identifica¬ 
tion  from  readers’  Facebook,  Twitter, 
Google+  and  Linkedln  profiles  is  an 
accessible  and  cost-effective  approach 
to  deep  audience  identification.  Social 
listening  also  allows  for  easy  modifica¬ 
tion  of  personas  as  readers  or  audience 
segments  undergo  shifts  that  may 
impact  content  relevancy. 

Wliile  audience  identification  isn’t 
new  or  terribly  sexy,  witer  identifi¬ 
cation  is.  A  writer  must  be  relevant 
to  your  audience  personas  not  just 
because  the  content  v^dll  be  more  on 
target,  but  because  this  measure  of  rel¬ 
evancy  can  significantly  impact  SEO 
rankings  and  overall  traffic. 

As  a  former  print  publisher,  I  placed 
value  on  writers  who  understood  my 
publication’s  content  niche,  who  spoke 
to  my  audience  ivith  the  correct  voice 
and  who  had  experience  in  the  craft  of 
wiling  overall.  These  factors  signaled 
a  level  of  trust— trust  that  these  wit- 


ers  would  deliver  quality  and  would 
naturally  promote  their  work  and  my 
publishing  brand  in  their  “physical” 
social  circles. 

This  tjqje  of  witer  relevancy  isn’t 
new  nor  is  it  secret.  Still,  large  shifts 
tend  to  cloud  the  judgment  of  even 
the  most  practical  of  us,  and  with  the 
move  to  digital  publishing,  brands  and 
publishers  were  led  astray  by  technol¬ 
ogy  woes  and  a  sudden  marketplace 
of  on-the-cheap  content  producers 
and  bloggers.  Everyone  had  become  a 
v\Titer,  and  the  quickest,  cheapest  so¬ 
lution  to  frequent  content  held  court. 

But  now,  as  Google’s  growng 
emphasis  on  authorship  is  changing 
the  measures  that  impact  content 
reach,  the  industrj'  is  experiencing  a 
return  to  the  basics  of  finding  the  right 
^^Titer  wth  the  right  voice.  A  reader 
and  search  trust  signal,  authorship 
is  a  part  of  Google’s  formula  to  drive 
more  relevant  search  results.  Does  this 
writer  have  a  strong  voice,  followng 
and  footprint  on  the  subject  matter? 

Is  the  waiter’s  voice  relevant  to  your 
editorial  objectives? 

Produce  content  and  they  wall 
come?  Hardly.  Produce  quality  con¬ 
tent?  You  might  just  nail  it.  Produce 
relevant  content  by  targeting  the  right 
audience  with  a  relevant  witer?  Now 
that  is  a  return  to  basics  w'orth  invest¬ 
ing  in. 

Anita  Malik  is  VP,  content  operations 
at  iAcgidre,  a  content  marketing 
agency  based  in  Phoen  ix  and  Next) 

York.  To  learn  more  about  iAcquire 
visit  iacqidre.eom/offerings. 
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Impact  Engine 


Dear  E&P  Readers: 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new 
Multi- Screen  ad  offering! 

This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  your 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  CPM  fates 
across  all  desktop,  tablet  &  mobile  dcvic^ 
you.  will  love  ouf  flexible  working  rel^O^ 
structure...  - 
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